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NOTES. 


HE mistake America made in the coarse and violent 
manner of her intervention in Cuba has undoubtedly 
led to very free criticism, from which but for the rough 
and undignified language of her Senate and Congress, 
and her own overhaste in seizing peaceful Spanish 
merchantmen before she had formally declared war, the 
ample and long-existing justification for intervention in 
Cuba would have secured her. But, after all, criticism 
can only quarrel with the American manner, which is 
somewhat lacking in courtesy and dignity; for the 
broad facts remain that Spain was unable to pacify the 
island, whose unfortunate inhabitants it had harried, 
outraged and oppressed for years. The inhuman 
methods adopted by the Spaniards to crush a people 
rightly struggling to be free were a disgrace to 
civilisation, and were moreover a failure. 
is to be blamed, it is because she did not interfere long 
before, as it is very certain England would have done 
in the same circumstances. 


The sympathy which Englishmen ought to feel with 
a sister nation rising in its strength to deliver the 
oppressed has been, we fear, temporarily damped by 
faulty methods adopted by the liberating power ; by the 
fact that it was apparently not the wise and serious 
section of Americans who urged on the war for the 
high motive of helping others, but the yellow journals, 
stirring up a personal passion of revenge for the loss 
of the ‘* Maine,” and instigated by capitalists and 
speculators who saw in the situation a chance of filling 
their pockets. Nevertheless, though we have been 
fearless in our criticism, we hold the deliverance of the 
Cubans from Spanish misrule, provided that America 
does not selfishly deprive them of independence by 
annexation, to be a worthy and admirable achievement. 
This does not prevent us from feeling a very real sym- 
pathy with Spain, a sympathy to which with all her 
faults, her great past, and the high courage with which 
she meets her fate, entitle her. 


The Spaniards were the pioneers of European Expan- 


sion, and Cuba and the Philippines are the last remnants 
of one of the greatest Colonial Empires the world has 
seen. It is nearly three hundred years since Diego 
Velasquez founded Havana, which has now a population 
of about 230,000 ; and a lieutenant of Magellan founded 
Manila, now a city of 300,000 inhabitants, as long 

as 1571. 
Empire date back to a time when our own Colonial 
Empire had not yet begun. 


privateersmen harried Spanish commerce; but the first 
conception, probably, of the formation of our Colonial 
Empire began with Cromwell, with his plan of a Pro- 
testant alliance which was to wrest the New World from 
its Roman Catholic conquerors, mainly for the benefit of 


If America’ 


These last remnants of Spain’s vast Colonial. 


Under Elizabeth,. our. 


England. Looking at Spain to-day, with the last relics 
of her great Empire slipping from her feeble grasp, one 
remembers the great lines of Wordsworth, written of a 
lesser State, but far more justly applicable to Spain.— 
‘¢ And what if she have seen those glories fade, 

Those titles vanish and that strength decay, 

Yet must some tribute of regret be paid 

When her long life has reached its latest day. 

Men are we, and must grieve when even the shade 

Of that which once was great is passed away.” 


It is this feebleness of that once great world-power, 
Spain, which makes it difficult to appreciate the self- 
glorification of victorious America. Spain is so weak, 
so sunk in her second childhood, that pity of her fate is 
the natural feeling ; and we wonder that the Americans 
are not half ashamed of making war on so helpless an 
antagonist. It is as though we saw a grown man beat- 
ing a child or a tottering nonagenarian. At Manila 
the Spanish ships were all wooden—there was not one 
protected cruiser—and mostly about one-fifth of the 
size of their opponents. The. big American protected 
cruisers, with their powerful modern armament, had, of 
course, no difficulty in burning and sinking the fragile 
Spanish cockle-shells. But America has no misgivings: 
she raises a deafening war-whoop of victory. It was 
President McKinley, not a yellow journalist, who, ac- 
cording to the ‘‘ Daily Telegraph,” thus commented upon 
the victory to a member of Congress :—‘‘ The battle 
waged by noble Dewey was one of the greatest naval 
victories of modern times, and will go down to history 
with the achievements of Paul Jones, Farragut, Nelson, 
Perry, Dick Grenville, and other heroes whose names 
will never die.” This astounding juxtaposition of 
names, this strange over-estimate of a victory which, 
had the Americans had the feeble Spanish fleet and the 
Spaniards the strong American cruisers, would have 
been nothing remarkable for Spaniards to accomplish, 
is a characteristic example of the kind of thing which 
provokes, and will always provoke, the criticism of the 
‘* Saturday Review.” 


Sefior Sagasta seems to think that he proves that the 
present Spanish Government and its predecessors have 
not been remiss in preparing the national defences, 
because he is able to state that within the last twenty-five 
years Spain has spent 3,500,000,000 pesetas on forti- 
fications. That may be perfectly true. Spain has 
doubtless spent the money; but what we should like to 
know is the true answer to a somewhat more pertinent 
question, How much of this huge sum voted for forti- 
fications has been actually spent onthem? How much, 
for example, has been actually expended in putting up 
fortifications and buying modern guns, and putting them 
in position in Manila? How much has been spent for 
the same purpose in Cuba? What amount of modern 
ordnance has been added to the defences of Havana 
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mander of the Spanish squadron in the Philipp 
write as lately as the middle of last Marc 
‘* Manila is undefended, and in the case of war is at 
the mercy of the enemy’s fleet,” a statement which’ the 
course of events has unfortunately too fully confirmed? 


These are the questions that patriotic Spaniards. will: ; 


ask, to which they will demand distinct and categorical 
answers. 


It is strange that America, having taken up with 
such energy and emotion the cause of the starving 
reconcentrados; should have adopted the slow method 
of a blockade instead of the swift method of a descent 
in force on the island. The blockade has not only 
indefinitely postponed the feeding of the half-starved 
reconcentrados, it has raised their sufferings to the n” 
power. With meat at a dollar a pound in Havana 
some days ago, and now reported at four dollars a pound, 
with other provisions forced to famine prices by the 
blockade, it is easy to understand that the reconcen- 
trados must be dying by the hundred, and even the 
peaceful citizens of the poorer classes suffering from 
pangs of very real starvation. 


This the Americans are aware of, having learned the 
straits to which Havana is reduced from the crews of 
the vessels captured by their blockading squadron. Yet 
there is no sign that America proposes to trust to the 
manlier method of direct attack; indeed President 
McKinley is reported to object to risking the shedding 
of American blood. Cuban exiles are to be armed. and 
sent to aid Cuban insurgents in fighting for their in- 
dependence; but the American Bayards, the gallant 
millionaires of New York and Chicago, are to confine 
their activity to an appreciative press which chronicles 
their slightest movements. It would be more creditable 
to American humanity if the Americans would remember 
the hapless veconcentrados whom the blockade is killing 
like flies; it would be more creditable to American 
manhood if the sons of the great free Republic were to 
face the not very appalling risks of a direct attack on 
the Spanish army, willing to pay the cost themselves, 
which by the blockade they put upon the shoulders of 
the starving pacificos, both men and women. 


The attitude of the Irish towards Spain and America 
is interesting because unexpected. As far back as 
Elizabethan days Spain was the trusted champion of 
Irish rebellion against Saxon tyranny. After the sup- 
pression of .a rising it was in Spain that the ringleaders 
found refuge. In Spain the Irish soldiers found a hos- 
pitable reception from Catholics like themselves, and in 
the Spanish army they rose to positions of high com- 
mand. O’Donnell and Blake are only two names out 
of many that recall the achievements of the ubiquitous 
Irish genius which, in the old days of persecuting 
Protestantism, made itself honourably conspicuous in 
every country except its birthplace, and nowhere more 
honourably than in Spain. 


One would have expected the Irish to sympathise 
with their, old friends, the most Catholic Spaniards, 
against those black Protestants (who were furious at 


the idea of the Pope’s intervention) the Baptists, and. 


other sects of the United States. The English Catholics 
openly sympathise with Spain; but Mr. Redmond, 
on behalf of the Irish members and of millions of 
Irishmen, sends a message of congratulation to the 
President of the United States upon the annihilation of 
the Spanish squadron in the Philippines. Is the cause 
a natural forgetfulness of past favours from a Spain 
whose power to aid is gone, or the expectation of fresh 
favours and dollars from America, whose contributions 
would be highly acceptable, if she could be induced to 
renew her former financial help to the Nationalist cause? 


‘The most notable fact about the Irish Local Govern- 
ment Bill debates is the way in which a Jittle body of 
Irish Members, headed by Mr., Healy, has taken to 
itself att the whole task of criticism and amend- 
ment. r. Dillon’s slow-moving intellect has been, as 


e 
most influential Members of the House. The English 
parties have kept out of the fight altogether, and the 
r6je played by the Irish Unionists has been quite a sub. 
-ordinate one. Their deep resentment towards the 
Balfour brothers is not, course, diminished by the 
Tyr of friendly collaboration between the Na- 

onalists and the Front Bench, but, as they have failed 
to evoke any sympathy among English Conservatives, 
they feel themselves powerless. 


The Irish Unionists are to have one field day, that 
devoted to Mr..Carson’s amendment providing for 
safeguards” for the property of ‘the landlords and 
large cesspayers who feel that they will be swamped by 
the small farmers and labourers. The amendment will 
not, of course, be carried, but it will give Mr. Carson 
and others an opportunity of saying some very bitter 
things with regard to recent tendencies, agrarian and 
administrative. At present Irish Unionist representa- 
tives are divided into two camps. Half of them are 
independent of the Government and are filled with 
hatred of it—the bitter ,hatred of alienated friends. 
Of these undoubtedly the ablest is Mr. Carson. The 
others are either members of the Government, like Mr. 
Macartney or Lord Arthur Hill, or are trying hard to 


secure some subordinate office in or under the G = 


ment. Two of the leading members of the Loc 
Government Board, Mr. George Morris and Sir Francis 
MacCabe, have just retired, and competition is keen for 
the two snug offices thus vacated. : 


‘When we said that there were two groups we should 
have excepted Mr. Lecky, who is a party by himself 
and interposes from time to time in the debates, 
always with some novel and unexpected effect, On 
Tuesday riight he told some plain truths about the way 
in which “ patronage” is exercised by the present elec- 
tive governing bodies in Ireland. It is hardly too much 
to say that, with the exception of the county surveyors, 
who are appointed by the Government and are a 
highly competent. body of men selected after a stiff 
examination, most of the local officials in Ireland are 
distinguished chiefly by inefficiency and neglect of duty. 
In one poor-law union of which he spoke, Mr. Lecky 
stated that ‘‘ three successive medical officers had died 
of delirium tremens, and they had all been appointed on 
the ground of religion” ! 


In this last remark lies the real danger ahead. 
Religion in the sense in which it is understood in those 
parts (that is to say, sectarian rivalry) has been the 
curse of Ireland, a fact which explains the remark of 
O’Connell that ‘‘the Irish would have been free long 
ago if it hadn’t been for their d——d souls.” From 
the highest post to the lowest the first thing that is 
talked about in the case of a candidate is his religion— 
the last thing thought of or mentioned is his qualifica- 
tion for the work. This has been the rule in the 
past, and we fear it will prevail in the future until a 
healthier public spirit arises. 


The Temple was set in a flutter at the end of last 
week by the report that Sir Richard Webster was about 
to be promoted to the Woolsack in place of Lord 
Halsbury, resigned. The present Government have the 
habit of keeping their own counsel on such matters, and 
no confirmation has been forthcoming—indeed, it is pos- 
sible that the whole story arises from the fact that the 
Isle of Wight Conservatives have been choosing a 
successor to Sir Richard. But Lord Halsbury must 
by this time have provided good berths for all his re- 
motest relatives and connexions, so that he can hardly. 
have more ambitions to satisfy. Besides, Sir Richard 
will make a highly respectable Chancellor. At the bar 
he has. been grossly over-rated, and his capacity for 
working up heavy commercial cases has secured him’for 
many years arecord income. But in the higher branches 
of the art of. advocacy—skill in conducting a case, 
rapid judgment, power of imposing his will on others— 
he has never been even in the first rank. In these Sir 
Charles Russell was supreme, and since his promotion 
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Sir Edward Clarke and Mr. Carson are easily first; but 
neither of them is likely to accept promotion just now. 
The Parnell Commission will always be remembered as 
Sir Richard Webster’s greatest case—and his most 
signal failure. 


One of the week’s rumours was. that Sir Julian 
Pauncefote was to be transferred from Washington 
to St. Petersburg, Sir Nicholas O’Conor going to 
Constantinople to succeed Sir Philip Currie. Sir 
Thomas Sanderson would then be promoted from his 
post at the Foreign Office to the Embassyat Washington. 
Anything that would relieve the Foreign Office of the 
Permanent Under-Secretary, who has been Lord Salis- 
bury’s evil genius in always, finding excellent reasons 
for ‘‘ backing out,” would be welcome and Sir Julian 
Pauncefote, who is probably the, ablest man in our 
diplomatic service, is certainly badly wanted in St. 
Petersburg. As for Peking, where our influence has 
reached vanishing point, we can only say that if two 
out of three of the, Tite Barnacles at the Foreign 
Office could be cleared out and fresh blood injected 
we should have some hope. At present it is a Sleepy 
Hollow. 


The question of the bogus illiterate voter will possibly 
be settled this session after all. Mr. Arnold Forster 
has taken advantage of the debate to which we referred 
last week, and of the general consensus of opinion on 
the subject, to introduce a short Bill, which was read a 
first time on Tuesday night. Irish Nationalists and 
English and Scotch Radicals have joined with Unionists 
in backing this measure, and, as it is practically a one- 
clause Bill, it should, with luck and a little help from 
the Government, be easily passed.. No one will be dis- 
franchised, and an impudent. evasion of the Ballot Act 
wil be put an end to if this, little, Bill becomes 


No progress seems to have been made towards a 
settlement of the South Wales Coal Strike. On 
the contrary, the signs are all in. favour of the con- 
tinuance and development of the conflict. To suit its 
own ends, the Miners’ Federation is supporting, the 
strikers with funds, The central fact of the position is 
the repudiation by the men of the sliding-scale, Even 
the engine-men, have declared against the system, and 
there is grave risk that they, too, may come out. If 
they do, pumping operations will cease, the mines will 
be flooded, and property will be irretrievably ruined. 
The masters, obstinate.as is their attitude, are not quite 
unreasonable. _ An advance in wages is not beyond the 
power of negotiation, but they refuse to go to the 
trouble of thrashing out the problem involved without 
some definite guarantee that an, arrangement made with 
the representatives of the men will.be binding. Where 
is Mr. Ritchie? and what are the uses of Conciliation 
Acts if they do not mitigate such a crisis as that, in 
South Wales? The straits to which the strikers have 
been reduced surely afford some grounds for believing 
that Mr. Ritchie might now intervene with a fair prospect 


of success. bas 
Lord Herschel! delivered his annual official defence 
of the Imperial Instituteon Wednesday. An independent 
apologist, has been found in the person of Mr. Charles 
Langdon-Davies. With a disinterested industry wholly 
admirable. he has prepared a pamphlet of ‘Facts 
concerning this miserable Institute, whose fortunes 
are controlled by Sit Frederick Abel, assisted by Sir 
Alfred Jephson.. Mr. Langdon-Davies’s apologyamounts 
to a confession of failure. His appeal to. patriots in 
general to help in, augmenting the funds of the Institute 
strikes. us as the strongest possible proof that the object 
of his solicitude is about as badly off as it well could be— 
Short of being actually in the bankruptcy court. The 
rigid economy referred to by Lord Herachell has, not 


saved the Institute from a debit balance of over £350. 
Mr. Langdon-Davies defends the refusal to issue a 
balance sheet on the ground that a statement of accounts 
might contain matter which the outside world should 
not know. Our readers may be left to conjecture what 
this means. Reflections on the Colonial Institute ‘for 
its lack of ftiendliness towards the Imperial Institute 
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are again evidence of weakness. The Colonial Institute 
refused to join hands with the Imperial because it fore- 
saw that the latter would probably get into the very 
difficulties in which it now flounders. Something more 
than Mr. Langdon-Davies, has to tell us will be 
necessary to show that the older Institute was not 
wise in resolving to preserve the autonomy under which 
it.has grown and prospered. 


It has been so often necessary to call attention to 
the weakness of the Home Secretary that it is with 
pleasure we find ourselves able to change the tune, and 
congratul ite him upon the emphatic reminder he has sent 
to the Southampton magistrates on the subject of the 
Factory Acts. These worthies, it appears, are in the 
habit of fining offeriders, who have been previously 
convicted, such nominal? sumsas.a shilling. The Home 
Secretary has now notified them that the'violation of 
the Factory Acts is not’ a merely technical offence, and 
that the law must not be brought into contempt in this 
way. While he is about it, he might send a similar 
notice to the magistrates of most of our large pro- 
vincial towns. ‘e have noticed’ case after case 
in ‘which the Southampton method of regarding 
factory legislation has been adopted: The reason for 
it is obvious. ‘The urban provincial magistrates belong 
to a class entirely different from ‘that of the county 
magistrates. These latter are generally members of 
the old country families, but the urban magistrates are 
almost exclusively tradesmen of the town-—the very men 
who, as shopkeepers and factory owners, are personally 
interested in. the non-efficient administration of factory 
legislation. In such towns the work of a factory in- 
spector is heart-breaking. He is saubbed every time 
he comes into, court. His,cases,are dismissed on the 
most shadowy pretences, and when. conviction is un- 
avoidable the penalty is fixed in pence or at a shilling 
or two, apparently for the direct encouragement of the 
law-breaker, If Sus Matthew White Ridley will see that 
this systematic evil is checked he will have done a very 
good stroke of work indeed. , evi tn 


| There was quite a touching scene in the House 
during privaté business.on Wednesday night, when Mr. 
Hanbury, Sic Penrose Fitzgerald and the Irish Members 
fell on each other’s. necks and swore, eternal animosity 
to any scheme for creating a railway, monopoly in the 
South of Ireland,, The cause of this. pathetic outburst 
of sentiment was the Fishguard and Rosslare Railways 
and Harbours Bill, and as the chief opponents of the 
scheme had originally been its supporters one at least 
of them had his name on the back of the Bill—the 
situation was complicated.. Fishguard is a port. in 
Pembrokeshire, an Resear 2 port in Wexford, and 
the idea is to connect the former with Paddington 
and the latter with Waterford, Cork and Limerick, so 
as to establish a new fast mail route in competition 
with that vid Holyhead, which confers a monopoly 
on the London & North Western in England, and 
on. the Great Southern & Western in Ireland. But 
monopoly is not good, even for a railway, company, and 
accordingly the Treasury, which has a, finger in the pie, 
and the Irish members. joined in supporting the scheme. 
But. before the Bill.came, on a suspicion arose thatthe 
would-be competitors had been “squared,” and Mr. 
‘Hanbury roundly declared that he had a ‘‘ shrewd sus- 

icion” that all was not right, and called on the Irish 
flembers to support him in having the Bill referred to.a 
hybrid committee, where the whole transaction will be 
thoroughly sifted. The point may seem a small one, 
but it is of vital. importance to the prosperity of the 
South of Ireland, and Mr. Hanbury.is to be congratu- 
lated on his vigilance.and his courage in making it clear 
that he will stand no nonsense in the matter. 


The Church Association has fallen upon evil days. 
Formerly it was wont to’ be gently encouraged by 
Archbishops Tait and Thomson, and patted on the 
back by Bishop Jackson of London. Last Monday a 
deputation waited on Dr. Creighton, to beg him to 
take. some action in regard to ritualism, or, at any 
pate, to give an assurance not to exercise his legal veto 
if, prasecutions should be, instituted by the Association. 
This last strikes us as about the coolest, not to say the 
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most impudent request ever made even by the Church 
Association ; and we are not surprised that the Bishop, 
in his reply, took no sort of notice of it, but read the 
deputation a sensible little lecture on mutual tolerance. 
No wonder they “felt a little disappointment at his 
lordship’s remarks”! At the same time, as worthy 
Mrs. Brown remarks, ‘‘there is limits”—if not to the 
follies of extreme men on either side, then to the 
patience of the English people. They expect that the 
bishops shall exercise some control over the clergy, and 
not leave them each to do ‘‘ what he darn pleases.” 
Dr. Creighton seems to recognise this. 


The Cliurch Educationists are on the warpath again. 
At the recent London Diocesan Conference Mr. F. C. 
Holiday raised the question of the religious instruc- 
tion of Church children in industrial schools, and, if his 
facts are correct, this gentleman has got hold of a 

enuine grievance. It seems that the Act of 1866 
proviles for the bringing up of childr2n in industrial 
schools in the religion of their parents. This provision 
has been nullified, according to Mr. Holiday, by the 
artful method of classifying the children into Roman 
Catholics, Protestants, and Jews, thus leaving the 
Church of England out. If this is indeed the truth it 
can scarcely be doubted that the Act is being evaded. 


In the fervid vision of some of our newspaper cor- 
respondents across the Atlantic, the Anglo-American 
Alliance is more than half an accomplished fact. There 
is, we are told, ‘‘a great and growing American demand 
for English goods of every description.” No longer 
does the belle of New York order her dress from Paris ; 
an English tailor-made gown is the only wear. It is a 
pretty notion, but it lacks basis in fact. The expendi- 


‘ture of pin-money on English wares may be the latest 


of the innumerable ‘‘ society ” crazes in New York ; but 
from a serious point of view the matter has no signifi- 
cance, as Bradford well knows to her cost. According 
to a statement issued this week by the United States 
Consul at Bradford, the value of declared exports from 
that consular district to the United States last month 


‘was only £77,088 6s. 8d., whereas for April 1897 the 


value was £1,227,483 15s. 8d. It is scarcely an ex- 
aggeration to say that. our kith and kin across the 
Atlantic, through their hostile tariff, have practically 
wiped out Yorkshire’s American trade, on which she 
depended so largely for her prosperity. 


The scarcity of wheat has forced up the price in 
England to 55s. a quarter, and the price of bread is 
following the price of grain by leaps and bounds. To 
the poorest classes in England this advance in bread 
will undoubtedly cause considerable suffering ; but in 
France the price is already much higher, and the people, 
having a lower standard of wages, are suffering more 
severely. In Spain, however, where the normal con- 
dition of large numbers is a condition of patient 


ipererty the line that divides scarcity from starvation 


already been crossed. The consequence is that 


' there are Bread Riots all over the country. The starv- 
ing Spaniard little thinks that the tyrant who is crush- 


ing the life out of him and his wife and children is an 
‘enormously rich young man far away in Chicago. This 
youthful millionaire, Mr. Joseph Leiter, is probably 
causing more misery in the world to-day than the worst 
Arab slave-dealer, or the most abandoned criminal, for 
the vast area of Mr. Leiter’s depredations on the 
poorest classes in Europe far more than counter- 
balances the greater intensity of suffering inflicted by 
his rivals in iniquity. The long arm of the modern 
millionaire reaches to alien millions that will never 
hear his name, and young Leiter, by his manipulation 
of the wheat market, is to-day carrying starvation 
into secluded Spanish villages and crowded city slums, 
setting the sharp rack of hunger at work to pinch and 
lhis victims. It is out of the last coppers of the 
indigent and the miserable that this Chicago millionaire 
cheerfully levies his blood tax in order that, at the ex- 
nse of starving men, and women, and little children, 
e may add fresh millions to those he ‘has already 
amassed. We wonder what Mr. George Curzon thinks 
of his brother-in-law’s achievements. 
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THE THREATENED REVOLUTION IN SPAIN, 


AM one who was acquainted with Spain and 
the Spanish character might have foreseen the 
turn events have taken. Procrastination is a vice of 
the Peninsula, and the indolence from which it springs 
is deeply rooted in the national character. America, it 
was generally argued a few weeks ago, was absolutely 
unprepared for a war, whereas Spain had been waging 
war in Cuba for a long time past, had a large seasoned 
army there, and moreover maintained a fair navy, 
which not a few preferred to that of her antagonist. 
This, as we pointed out last week, was to take no 
account of the fatal indolence and corruption of the 
Spaniards. The guns, the batteries, and every other 
preparation for war, would, we predicted, be found 
wanting when the hour of trial came. Nay more, the 
Spanish gunners would be found untrained to handle 
their guns, as their naval officers are unequal to hand- 
ling their ships. 

The slight artillery duel off Matanzas, to which we 
alluded last week, was just sufficient to indicate the 
Spanish gunners’ lamentable incompetence. The. en- 
gagement at Cavite, where Commodore Dewey’s 
cruisers. destroyed in four hours the Spanish fleet in 
the Philippines under the guns of the forts, comes to 
enforce our argument. The mines and torpedoes which 
ought to have been and were declared to have been 
prepared to meet the advent of an enemy did not exist. 
As early as 14 March this was perfectly well known to 
the Spanish. naval commander in the Philippines. His 
letter of that date, read by a Carlist Deputy in the 
Cortes on 4 May, is sufficiently explicit. ‘‘ There are no 
preparations for laying down torpedoes and the gun- 
cotton is spoiled. Therefore Manila will perish with- 
out being able to strike a blow in defence.” And again 
in the same letter he remarks with fatal prescience, 
‘*Manila is undefended and in case of war is at the 
mercy of the enemy’s fleet.” Bass 

In the face of this, Sefior Sagasta on the same day, 
May 4, tells the Central News Correspondent that nothing 
is wrong with the defences of the Philippines. Manila, 
he says, is well defended by batteries armed with 
modern guns and there are plenty of skilled gunners. 
Alas ! if eloquent and confident words were 8-inch guns, 
Sefior Sagasta might hope to be believed; but guns 


-are only to be purchased for money, and skilled gunners 


are the outcome of careful practice, and we are more 
than doubtful if these conditions of purchase and 
practice have been fulfilled in-Cuba, or even in Spain, 
much less in distant Manila. The Spanish politician’s 
habit of supplying the cheap substitute of confident 
assurances and patriotic sentiments, in place of going 
to the expense of buying guns, training gunners, and 
in short making actual preparations for defence, has 
led to. the collapse in the Philippines, and will lead to 
the inevitable collapse in Cuba. 

It has furthermore led to an outburst of natural in- 
dignation at Madrid and throughout the Peninsula, 
which will most probably overturn the present. Ministry, 
and will, it is to be feared, endanger the dynasty, a 
result which is a much more serious matter. 

It was. an easy task for Sefior Salmeron, the eloquent 
Republican senator, to insist upon the responsibility of 
the Government for the want of foresight and prepara- 
tion which led to the disaster at Manila. He might 
have added that the same want of foresight and pre- 
paration have marked and mark the rule of the present 
Government in Cuba and Puerto Rico. More than this. 
The same absence of forethought and want of a proper 
sense of responsibility characterised the sway of the 
preceding Conservative Government, and Spaniards, who 
look at the facts from a national rather than a party 
standpoint, will realise that there is. not a jot of differ- 
ence between’ the. culpability of the Conservative 
Government and the culpability of the Liberal. 

What direction, then, will be taken by the popular 
indignation, which is not only deep but reasonable, 
when the termination of the war gives the opportunity 
of calling to account those whose supine and corrupt 
administration has made disaster inevitable? The 
danger is that popular indignation will fail to realise 
that it is not the admirable Queen Regent, that it is not 
the young King, who are in any way accountable. 


— 
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The situation is complicated by the immediate pres- 


sure of the rise in the price of the necessaries of life, 


especially of bread, on the poorest classes of the popu- 
lation. Heavy taxation, for which the mismanage- 
ment of the finances in general, and of the expenditure 
in Cuba in particular, is responsible, has for years 
weighed hard on the people of Spain, and the great 
rise in the price of corn and flour has already even- 
tuated in Bread Riots, which are both serious and 
widespread. The poverty in which a large part of the 
population habitually live is such that the present high 
price of bread means hunger if not downright starvation 
over a wide area. 

In the towns of Catalonia, where Socialism is 
strongest, and in other cities of the eastern and 
southern provinces, there are ominous signs of wide- 
spread economic discontent. Work in the manufac- 
turing centres is at a standstill owing to the price of 
coal, while corn is being exported to France to meet the 
demand there. 

The question is, What will be the effect of this 
widespread political and economic discontent? Its im- 
mediate effect will, mo doubt, be to force the Govern- 
ment, sooner than they otherwise would, to appeal to 
the European Powers to obtain for Spain the best terms 
of peace they can from the United States. Possibly 
one more effort may be made by the combined Spanish 
fleet, when the ships from Cape Verde have been re- 
inforced by the squadron at Cadiz. In this case the 
national pride might be soothed by a more equal con- 
test than was possible at Cavite, where the small and 
antiquated wooden cruisers of Spain had to meet the 
big armour-protected cruisers of America, with a re- 
sult which—ia spite of stubborn Spanish bravery—was, 
of course, inevitable. This would, no doubt, give 
some chance to the dynasty, if not to the present 
Government. 

The present Government, indeed, will probably in any 
case have to give way toa government formed under mili- 
tary dictation, though as yet the enthusiasm for General 
Weyler shows no sign of developing into a pronuncia- 
miento. But, when the close of the war gives free scope 
to the national indignation at the feebleness of the 
national defence and the consequent loss of Cuba (and 
possibly of the Philippines); what will be the fate of the 
dynasty ? 
' The dynasty is in no danger, we. think, from the 
Republicans, who are disorganized, discredited and with- 
out a leader. 
party, who are still strong not only in the Basque 
provinces, but in the eastern provinces of Spain. 
Don Carlos himself is a. formidable factor in the 
situation. His fine physical presence, the appeal 
which his legitimist descent makes to the old Carlist 
sentiment and to the clerical influence throughout the 
Peninsula, count for much. His personal character is 
only too likely to be forgotten. The disgraceful story 
of General Boet and of the breaking up and selling of 
the Golden Fleece is old history, and his adherents 
blandly forget that his military prowess in the Carlist 
war was, by all accounts at the time, mainly shown by 
loafing in the camp and love-making with the daughters 
of his officers, while their fathers were at the front 
fighting for this worthy representative of hereditary 
right. 

Still Don Carlos undoubtedly assumes to the Spaniard 
a striking and picturesque aspect, and if the wealth that 
was left him by the Comte de Chambord is still intact 
(a rather improbable conjecture), he would have a 
weapon to his hand always sufficiently useful in the 
politics of the Peninsula. 

Don Carlos has been appealing skilfully enough 
to the national pride ever since war became imminent ; 


and the active policy which he advocates of attacking - 


and invading America does not seem so foolish and 
impracticable to. the Spaniard, who has no clear idea of 
the wealth and power of the United States, as it does to 
us in England. When we remember that General 
Weyler himself advocates a similar policy, and pro- 
fesses himself eager to carry it out, the ignorance of 
the bulk of the nation may be understood. . - 

It may be hoped, however, that the display of a little 


-more fighting ability by Spain in the immediate future 
_ May pave the way for European intervention, an inter- 
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vention which should insist on the cession of Cuba 
without the payment of an indemnity, and the mainte- 
nance of Spanish sovereignty in the Philippines. 

America entered on the war with the distinct state- 
ment that it was not to be waged for purposes of self- 
aggrandisement, but simply to procure the retirement 
of Spain from Cuba. The backbone of kindly and up- 
right Anglo-Saxon sympathy with the oppressed which 
lies, we believe, behind the noisy and ill-mannered 
method of intervention actually adopted, gives us 
hope that, when America has done the good work 
of freeing the Cubans from Spanish tyranny, she will 
be satisfied with this disinterested service of humanity, 
and will acknowledge the independence of the island. 
This independence the insurgents by their courage 
and their sufferings have fully earned, and this in- 
dependence the high and statesmanlike qualifications of 
their leaders will enable them to use wisely and well. 
If would be worthy, too, of a Great Republic, con- 
scious of a mission of liberty and progress, if it 
restored to Spain, without waiting for European 
representations, the property of Spain in the Philippines, 
which America has of course no reason to covet, and 
could not with justice retain. 


MR. RHODES’S RAILWAY SCHEME. 


M® RHODES is still in London, endeavouring to 

obtain the Government Guarantee for his great 
scheme ofa railway from Bulawayo to Lake Tanganyika. 
This railway would run first to the Zambesi, trending 
eastward in the direction of Zumbo, not, as has been 
frequently stated, at all in the direction of the Gwaai 
coalfields, still less of the Victoria Falls. These would 
be left far away to the Westward; but the line would 


‘tap the Sanga Coalfields and crossing the Zambesi by a 


ferry, so as to avoid the great expense of a bridge, 
would open up the plateau of Northern Rhodesia, a 
high and healthy region, admirably adapted for white 
colonisation, and known, as far as it has been explored, 
to be highly mineralised throughout. The length of 


‘this. railroad would be about 800 miles, and the cost, 


with proper equipment of rolling stock, probably 2} 
millions. A Government guarantee would secure the 
capital at 3 instead of 5 per cent. = 

Lord Salisbury, whose speech at the Albert Hall 
shows the wisdom and depth of his Imperialism, has 
the strongest sympathy with the work of Imperial 
expansion. His appreciative mention of Mr. Rhodes 
in his speech shows how highly he esteems the work 
of Mr. Rhodes in winning and developing for Eng- 
land the great region that will perpetuate his name 
as the chief founder of our Empire in Africa. Mr. 
Chamberlain no less than Lord Salisbury is animated 
by the desire to forward in every way the greatness of 
that Empire in Africa. The request of Mr. Rhodes 
for a guarantee to enable him to raise the capital for the 
railway at a low rate of interest is an excellent oppor- 
tunity to enable Lord Salisbury and the present 
Government to aid, without expense to the ratepayer, 
in the development of a country, which, as it is de- 
veloped, will become an important customer to the 
manufacturers of the mother country. We shall be 
much surprised if Lord Salisbury does not take the 
opportunity and give the guarantee. That it would be 
a proper use of the country’s credit to thus aid the 
development of a large portion of our great estate in 
Africa must be obvious to every intelligent Englishman- 

This would be true, even if the line was not likely to 
pay for years. But the financial success of the rail- 
way to Bulawayo, opened last November, and in a 
lesser degree the success of the line from Beira to 
Umtali, give reasonable hope that the line will pay 
its interest in a very short space of time after its com- 

letion. The Beira line is leased at a price that proves 
it to be a paying concern. . The'line to. Bulawayo earns 
a profit monthly of more than double the amount 
necessary to pay itscharges. The Government, though 
it did not give a guarantee to the line to Bulawayo, 
contributed the very moderate subsidy of £200,000. 
Had the Government given, instead of the subsidy, a 
guarantee, it would have saved the subsidy, and the 
guarantee would not have cost it a penny, as the line 
has earned all its charges from the first. It is to be 
expected that the Government, basing its decision on 
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these facts, will now make no difficulty about giving 

It must, be remembered that it is not only the Rhode- 
sian colonist,not only the miner and the farmer who 
are concerned in the rapid development of this virgin 
territory. Our island is, as Mr. Rhodes from_ the 
beginning of his career has perceived and pointed out, 
merely a great workshop, to which markets wherein to 
dispose of its manufactures are of primary impor- 
tance. It is in the interest of the toiling millions of our 
manufacturing centres that this great territory of 
Rhodesia should be opened upto trade as speedily as 
possible. The timely pressure exercised by Canada has 
cleared the way for preferential tariffs in our Colonies on 
British goods, an idea in which Mr. Rhodes and the Char- 


7 May, 1896 


tered Company were thwarted long ago by the short- 
sightedness of Lord Ripon. When our Continental rivals. 
and our shrewd friends in the United States are shutting 
out our competition by protective tariffs it is simple 
common sense to endeavour to develop and use the 
markets available in our own dominions. We must, of 
course, aim at Mr. Rhodes’s ideal of open markets all 
the world over; but we should be lamentably short- 
sighted if we failed to use to the full the markets which 
a proper policy of aiding and hastening the develop- 
ment of our own Empire can secure to us. Thus re- 
garded, the projected railway to Tanganyika is seen to 
be important to British trade and to have a claim in the 
interest of the British workman to the guarantee for 
which Mr, Rhodes has appealed to the Government. 


A STRAYED BILLET... 


[From Colonel Birdofredum Sawin, Jaalam, Mass., to his Grandson Ulysses B. Sawin, Esq., late of 
' - Yale University, U.S.A.] 


I SPOSE ye think ’twuz dreffle 


‘cute to up yer hellum an’ run, 


To shape yer course fer Cuby’s Isle hitched to-an all-fired gun? 
Wal, yer Pa an’ me hey figgered up jest how much‘ 'cute yer bin, 
An’ we allow yer ain’t none sharp,—no more ’n’ an exle-pin! 
Fact is, yer jest a darned galoot to foller a rettled drum, 
Drawed on to glory by the nose, an’ stuffin’ yer chest out some. 
J know jest how thet rettle drors, I guess it rather drew me 
Frum Jaylem (back in ’46) to th’ land o’ Montezumy ; 
An all the glory thet I gut, ez all the town’s-folk know, 
Wuz six broke ribs, a prime glass eye, an’ wood fer arm an’ toe! 
Now wut, I ask, is glory wen its mixed with live-oak legs? 


No more, ye coot, 


n a mornin’ smell o’ emp’y whiskey-kegs ! 
A milingtary sperrit runs in fam’lies, so ’tis sad. 


Consequence is, my wooden toe in you is wooden head ; 

Fer when ye’ve fit fer libbaty, an’ druv the Dons frum Cuby, 
Whar, in the name o’ Uncle Sam, will sech a crank ez you be? 
It makes my dander rise to larn ye ain’t got sense a mite ; | 
Wy, here I goes an’ yells fer war,—an’ yer act’lly wants. to /ite / 


Your Pa an’ me’s fer libbaty, but we don’t dror no triggers ; 
We'd turn the dashed mullaters free, but we don’t tetch no niggers. 


Your Pa went tearin’ South an’ North boomin’ his holy Trust, 

' Firin’ the engine, mad ez mad, to make the biler bust, | 
So’s when the holl condemned consarn wuz histed in the air, 
He an’ his friend the Sennitor might up an’ git right there ;— 

_. (Seein’ ez, how they’ve planked their dust on Cuban real estates, 
An’ worked a leetle corner, slick, in home-baked armour-plates) 


Wal, yer Pa didn’t calkilate a mite 


wen he fer war went jawin’ 


Thet th’ fust blamed vollunteer to jine ‘ould be Ulysses Sawin ! 
“ Nem’sis,” yer Grandma. sez: 1 swow, I don’ take stock in Nem’sis ; 
All is, I know she makes it hot straight round the blessed. prem’sis ! 


Write to th’ 


> de-looded boy 
“Wut 


Amen to that; them words is 


RUSSIA AND ENGLAND IN CHINA. 


[* his defence of the Foreign Office and its manage- 


ment of affairs in the Far East, Mr. Arthur Balfour 
oved himself yet again to be a skilful- dialectician. 
subject, as Lord Salisbury admitted on Wednesday, 
was ‘‘a diplomatic cracker.” Mr. Balfour’s speech, in 
answer to Sir William Harcourt, had all the cleverness 


of a sthart young man of a provincial debating society. 


We do not mean to decry it’ by this faint praise. 
It struck the House of Commons dumb with wonder 


‘at its audacity and doubt of its own ' prescience. 


That -was no mean achievement. The general mis- 


: wut listened to yer hollers, “ 
ought yer yelled fer war,—-wen ye on’y yelled for dollars ; 
“ Tell him,” sez she, “to pull his foot an’ dod 

“ Better lay low in Jaylem here than rise in e 
d, so now you've gut to heed ‘em: 
Sometimes a woman doos speak sense ! of qe 


é right slick fer hum,— 
ingdom Come!” 


Your Grandfer, 
_ BIRDOFREDUM. 


giving over China had oe into an assured opinion 
that the Government of England had blundered and 
been worsted in every stage of their negotiations with 
Russia wi@ Peking. When the debate was finished the 
House was not so sure. Sir William’ Harcourt’s 
arraignment had been a disappointment ; a discursive: 
review of the Blue Book without unifying thought; a 
criticism drifting as aimlessly as the very polity 
which it sought to condemn. Sir Edward Grey was 
equally ineffectual Mr. Balfour brushed all the critics 
aside. Rightly tfeating the episode as a struggle 
between Russia and England, he daringly asserted that 


- England had triumphed. Seven or eight months ago, 
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he said, the position of’ Russia in ‘the Far' East was 
incomparably better than her’ position now. ‘‘In the 
first place, Germany was éstablished’at Kiao-Chiao ; in 
the second place, we had been forced’ by Russia to take 
a lease of a port in the Gulf of Pechili; thirdly; 


Russia was under some disadvantage because she had — 


evoked against herself a feeling of distrust and bitter- 
ness; and, in the fourth place, comthereial concessions 
of a far-reaching kind' had been granted by China to. 
this country.”’’ Mr. Balfour laid much stress, also, upon 
our occupation ‘of Wei-hai-Wei. Even if that place 
‘had never a gun put ‘into’ it,” “it would,” he de- 
clared, ‘‘be of the utmost ‘value to ws, diplomatically, 
at Peking ; whilst there could be but' little doubt of its 
great value strategically in- the event of naval complica- 
tions in the North China Seas.” 


of Tientsin. Our ships were still at liberty to enter any 
port in the Empire of China. We might, it was true, 
have sought to prevent the Russians from occupying 
Port Arthur ; but Russia might possibly have regarded 
our objection as constituting a cause of war, and 
Mr. Balfour did not think that any one would have 
held the Government wise had it undertaken that 
risk. Port Arthur, he implied, was not worth fighting 
for. 

Addressing the Primrose League on Wednesday after- 
noon, the Prime Minister showed no less ingenuity and 
more literary skill. Nothing, he declared, would have 
induced the Government to undertake the responsi- 
bility of Port Arthur, which ‘‘ would have been a 
heritage of danger and of cost altogether beyond its 
value.” ‘* Russia, he was convinced, had made a mis- 
take in taking Port Arthur, He did not believe that 
it would be of any use to her, and he was sure that it 
would have been of no use to us.” He proceeded to 
appeal to the people of England to judge him and his 
government ‘‘by results.” We have got, Lord Salisbury 
declared, Wei-hai-Wei to do what we like with, and 
Talien-wan is to be a Treaty port; we have induced 
China to give us things we ‘‘ have longed for for years, 
but have never had a chance of gaining before. We 
have induced her to open several more ports. We have 
induced her to promise to us permanently an English- 
man at the head of the Maritime Customs, and we have 
induced her to open all the waterways of the Empire to 
English boats and Engtish trade.” With regard to 
Wei-hai-Wei, if Mr. Balfour’s answer to Lord Charles 
Beresford does not belie the intentions of the Govern- 
ment, it apparently is not to be garrisoned by 
English troops or by troops of a Power in alliance 
with England. ‘‘It possesses,” said Lord Salisbury, 
“this enormous advantage: that it can be de- 
fended from the sea—and on the sea we fear no 
Opponent.” 

From the Government and all other English points of 
view, that is an unfortunate argument. Either Port 
Arthur or Talien-wan could be defended from the sea 
as effectively as Wei-hai-Wei. Russia has now gained 
two ice-free ports; each of them is to be a naval and 
military base as well; and into neither of them, de- 
spite what both Mr. Balfour and Lord Salisbury say, 
does Russia intend that the commerce of the world 
shall have free entrance. In Manchuria there is no 
longer a question of the ‘“‘ open door.” If we wish any 
door in that province to be open, we must force it. 
That is the outcome of our diplomacy in the Far East. 
Russia might, as Mr. Balfour argued, have perceived a 
cause of war in our insistence upon taking Talien-wan 
‘or in our opposition to hers for Port Arthur; but, as 
the same statesman adimitted, it is not at all likely that 
she would have made the war. It has become only too 
obvious that the Government are endeavouring to con- 
ceal the faat that they were caught napping when the 
question of China became acute. Again we put two 

uestions, a definite reply to: which we have insisted 
for weeks past: Is Wei-hai-Wei to be fortified? 
Have we secured the territorial rights necessary to 
the defence of Hong Kong? On these points the 
Government have given us vague assurances. We 
trust it will not be found that the assurances of 
Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour to the people of England 
are as worthless as those of the Tsar and Count 
Mouravieff to our Ambassadors. 
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‘We had not 
abandoned any of our rights guaranteed by the Treaty 


A SPANISH SOLDIER’S VIEWS ON CUBA. 

[BY AN OGCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. | 
May morning it ‘was my, fortune to land in 

a secluded bay in the province of Alicante. I 

arrived in a laut. A laut: is a survival. of the antique 
Mediterranean coasting craft, and has: a single huge 
lateen sail which, in a favourable wind, carries the 
coaster along at'a great pace. I landed and went 
with the patron or captain of the laut to the house of 
the coastguard, who was a friénd: of his. coast- 
guard, after giving us some smuggled cigars (for the 
coastguard in Spain is of course hand and: glove with 
the contrabandista) obtained for mea mule to carry my 
luggage and its owner tobe my guide to the nearest town. 
As there was an eatly moon 1 was not afraid of a late 
start and passed my time in bathing and talking over 
Cuba and the insurrection there. I found every one | 
spoke to heartily sick of Cuba, for in the neighbouring 
villages, they assured me, there was not one that had 
not lost one or more of its number to pay the blood tax, 
which has amounted to about 280,000 men iin the last 
few years. A long walk through the sierra, the latter 
part by moonlight, brought me to my destination—a 
characteristic posada or inn by the quiet waters of the 
Mediterranean. There I found the courteous welcome 
which one may rely onfromthe people in this part of Spain, 
where the inhabitants are largely of Moorish descent, 
and hospitality and courtesy seem a part of their nature. 
The landlord of the inn offered me some newly caught 
fish for supper, and as I discussed it asked for the 
latest news in the papers about Cuba. There was not 
much to tell him but I was interested to hear that a 
man who had been a soldier, id the Spanish army in 
Cuba and had come home a broken-down invalid from 
the effects of exposure and yellow fever, now lived in 
the village and would come up to the inn to talk 
with me. 

A little later the retired soldier came in, and, accepting 
a cigar, sat down. He was a powerfully built man, 
reduced by yellow fever toa mere skeleton. A fortnight’s 
black growth was on his sallow and cadaverous cheeks, 
He had been some years in Cuba, and had seen the 
outbreak of the last insurrection, and the savage 
but futile efforts made by General Weyler to sup- 
press it. The landlord and his friends — the chief 
men of the village—who sat and smoked round the 
kitchen, were evidently only too well aware of the 
privations and sufferings of a soldier’s life in Cuba; 
but they were animated listeners when I began to 
question the ex-soldier about, his experiences. ‘*‘ What 
sort of people did you find the Cubans”? I inquired. 
‘* The people of the country (‘la gente del campo’) were 
harmless enough. They asked only to be let alone 
both by Government troops and the rebels. That 
was just what neither would do. The rebels levied 
taxes on them and collected provisions, and if they did 
not pay them burned their produce and homes; the 
Government troops made feeble attempts at protection 
till Don Valeriano Weyler came out to command us. 
He got together the greatest rascals in the country 
under the name of Volunteers, and if the regular 
soldiers under Weyler were cruel to the country folk 
the Volunteers were far worse. The dregs of Havana, 
they perpetrated every crime on the defenceless 
country folk, and women and children suffered every 
outrage at their hands. Weyler believed in killing 
people wholesale to strike terror into the insur- 
gents, but it did very little good. The insurgents 
played the same game. They killed all our men 
whom they took prisoners. When Gomez broke 
through the ‘‘trocha” between Jucaro and Moron a 
couple of years ago he shot all his prisoners. We had 
been doing the same by Weyler’s orders, and indeed he 
forced us to shoot down defenceless non-combatants. 
It was enough to be discovered to be a distant relation 
of an insurgent to receive sentence of death. Boys 
and women were shot, sick and wounded in Cuban 
hospitals were bayonetted, and when once or twice a 
lad in the ranks fresh from Spain refused to obey the 
order to kill, he was promptly shot by! his own officer. 
We soldiers, however, generally got into the habit of 
killing and did not think much of it, but we were never 
such savages ag the Volunteers. Who were the 
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Volunteers? They were the fellows enlisted from 
the Spaniards of the towns, and were ten times as 
bitter as we soldiers against the: Cubans, and the 
Cubans hated them worse than they hated us. J 

‘* Were the insurgents white men or coloured? you 
ask. Well, I seldom saw much of them, except when 
we surprised and shot them; but generally, to judge 
from the dead, they were white men, whiter than myself or 
any of my comrades in the ranks. There were a fair 
number of coloured men among them, and it was said the 
coloured men were the cruellest. This giving or taking 
no quarter sounds very bad; but you get used to it. 
If the Cubans gave us soldiers the mercy of the machete, 
‘we gave them absolution with the point of our 
bayonets. 

“He was certainly a strong man, Weyler, and a great 
deal harder and crueller than Martinez Campos ; but he 
was just like the others, he filled his pockets while he was 
in office, and they say he came home with a big fortune. 
Yes, that is the way things are divided in the Spanish 
Army in Cuba ; the officers take our pay, they make all 
the money they can out of the country—they don’t care 
how—the officer gets a fortune, the soldier only gets 
yellow fever. The money sent from Spain to fortify 
the towns and make military roads through the manigua 
(the jungle) is all the spoil of greedy officials, and not a 
perro is spent on the purpose it was given for.” 

** Can you explain to me why were your soldiers unable 
to put down the rebels?” was the next question. 

**Very clearly, for this reason—we could not catch 
them. We marched till we were tired out, and then, 
just as we had given up hope of finding them, they 
opened fire from the thick jungle on our rear. They 


- could see and hit us. We kept firing into the jungle 


without seeing any one. Then we had to carry off our 
wounded to save them from the machetes of the 
Cubans. You know what the jungle is? It is just a 
great thicket without a pathway through, but the 
insurgents know every inch of it. In the rainy season 
it is a sort of swamp reeking with yellow fever. There 
was nowhere to shelter on these expeditions. Villages, 
churches, planters’ houses, all had been destroyed by 
the rebels or by our men. The insurgents used to raid 
the country and levy contributions, and punish those 
who did not pay them; then we others (the soldiers) 
came and punished the pacificos because they had paid 
taxes or given provisions to the rebels. When the 
pactficos were driven into the towns or into camps by 
our soldiers they suffered, without doubt, greatly. 
There was very little food for them and no proper 
shelter in the towns, and certainly they died in heaps. 
But they were nearly as badly off in the country, 
harried by the rebels one day, by the troops another. 
Whenever any of these peaceful people was suspected 
of giving information to the Spaniards, he was put to 
death with horrible tortures. It was not a proper war ; 
it was a guerilla war; and our officers never understood 
how to manage it. With a large army under them, 
they failed to put down the rebel bands, who never 
fought fairly face to face. I do not call it fair fighting 
to blow up trains full of people with dynamite, as the 
rebels were always doing when they got a chance. 

**But, you ask, how did the rebels get so much 
dynamite, and also arms and ammunition? Ask the 
Yankees: they can tell you. They are very honour- 
able, the Yankees; they kept sending over filibustering 
steamers by scores with arms and ammunition and 
dynamite. Then they blame the Spaniards for the dis- 
turbances and outrages they themselves had caused. 
The rebellion would have been over long ago—indeed 
there would have been no rebellion without the 
Yankees.” 

These thoughts were in my mind as the ex-soldier 
continued: ‘* The Yankees would never let us put down 
the rebellion ; they never let us alone in Cuba. They 
wanted to have it themselves, and when they saw the 
Spanish Government making terms with the rebels, 
offering autonomy and an amnesty, they were afraid 
Cuba would slip out of their hands ; they were afraid it 
would become peaceful again and prosperous, and re- 
main Spanish. That they could not allow, so they went 
to war with us in order to bring food, as they said, to 
the starving reconcentrados. And now they are block- 


ading Havana and making the people they are so 
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anxious to feed starve faster than ever. They are not 
only brigands, they are liars. They did not interfere when 
we were fighting the rebels two years ago, and killing 
was going on every day; they interfere now only be- 
cause peace is almost established. They want to take 
Cuba for themselves. And so they say they only want 
to make it independent—to give it up to the rebel 
government. But they refuse to recognise the rebel 
government. Why do they refuse? Because they 
want the island themselves. The ‘‘ Maine,” you say, is 
the real cause of the war? No; the pretended cause. 
The ‘‘ Maine” was blown up from inside by the care- 
lessness of the Yankee officers. They know that well. 
That is why they refused arbitration when we offered 
them a full examination and arbitration by independent 
arbitrators. We appealed to the arbitration of Europe. 
They refused. We offered them any proper reparation 
and damages. They refused. They want blood, or 
rather they want Cuba. Besides, they want to boast of 
conquering Spain, and they know Spain is poor in 
money, but they oe she is not poor in men.” 

**You ask me if I think Spain has ruined Cuba. 
I do not know; I think the rebels have ruined it. 
But of course, all the officials, from the Capitan-general 
down, come out to Cuba to fill their pockets at the 
expense of Cuba or of Spain, and they generally go 
back rich. After all, that is exactly what the empleados 
do in all Spain, only you can make much more in Cuba. 
If the Government find any needy opponent trouble- 
some they give him a post in Cuba, where he occupies 
himself with getting rich. There is lots of money to be 
made in Cuba even now. This is the reason why the 
rebellion has dragged on in the past ; the officials made 
so much money by it, they did not wish to. stop it. 
After he had made some money General Weyler tried 
to stop it, but he only stirred up the rebels, and made 
many of the pacificos become rebels by the way he 
treated them. Look at all the millions that have been 
given to make roads and fortifications in Cuba. Who 
has taken them? There are no roads made, no fortifi-. 
cations ; but the officials have made fortunes. That is 
our Spanish way. Besides, we put off whatever we can 
from day to day till to-morrow ; but to-morrow with us 
never becomes to-day. We are always too late. If we 
had given the Cubans three years ago all we have. 
offered now, autonomy, amnesty, they would have. 
made peace ; but it is too late now.” 

‘*Then you think Spain will lose Cuba ?” 

‘*Yes, I think the Yankees will steal it. Certainly they 
mean to take it, and we are not ready. We shall begin to 
fortify Havana, I often said, when the Yankees attack 
it, not before. To think of those hogs of Yankees drives. 
me wild. They don’t want Cuba, of course, that is 
why they come to take it. Yes, we shall lose Cuba, I 
repeat ; we are not ready! Our officers have made no 
preparations. At Santiago, when I was quartered there, 
I saw, I think, fifty old brass guns in the fortifications, 
and they bore the date 1756. What use will they be 
against quickfirers ? We shall have to go out of Cuba. 
At Havana, there is one battery of good guns, put in by 
Weyler—nothing more. Nothing is ready. 

‘*It is all the fault of our rulers—they have robbed 
Spain and robbed Cuba, and left both defenceless. There 
is no hope till we get a Republic. We want a man like 
Juan Primatour head. Why, wehave buried near 200,000. 
men in Cuba in the last three years, mostly from fever 
and bad food. You see, I wear flannel next my skin. 
I learned that from the Cubans. They all wear flannel, 
and escape the fever or have it lightly. Our poor 
soldiers are dressed in linen in the dripping and feverous 
swamps of the manigua in the rainy season, when the 
air you breathe is full of fever. ‘The result is they die 
by the hundred daily. It is very healthy the flannel, 
but of course our Government do not provide it.” 

** Does Spain wish to keep Cuba ?” 

‘* The officers and empleados do, in order to fill their 
pockets, but Spain is sick of Cuba. There is hardly a 
village that has not some of its number dead in Cuba, 
hardly a village where some one has not come back a 
wreck, as I have, to tell his friends about Cuba. 
But we will not give up Cuba to those thieving 
Yankees without a fight. Those Yankee hogs have 
insulted us, and we must fight them to the death, 
If it were only ‘‘ Cuba Libre” we should not: 
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so much mind that; but we know the Yankees mean to 
steal the island and make much money out of it... Look 
you, the Yankee hog loves nothing so much. as money ; 
everybody knows that. He never did anything for any 
country unless with the hope of making money. He 
calls himself a Christian, but his God is ‘‘ Don Dinero” 
(money); and with some vigorous Phallic curses, such 
as only a Spaniard can command the ex-soldier got up 
and wished me good night. 


THE COMING OF SPRING IN THE WEST 
COUNTRY. 


HE old road leads down to the old manor-house 
which sleeps among its many-centuried oak and 
beech at the bottom of the coombe. - The old manor- 
house dates back to the time of the Tudors. It is 
sheltered from every wind that blows by the hill-sides 
that tower above it and the grey woods that fledge 
them. The oldest and largest trees grow at the bottom 
of the coombe near the little river in the deep damp 
loam, and spread their grey-mossed arms above the 
gabled roofs of the manor-house. People in the Middle 
Ages thought of shelter first; the modern notion of 
a view from the windows did not occur to them; nor 
did it occur to them that the dampness from the 


stream and the fishponds which it feeds in its course. 


was unwholesome. So they built the old manor-house 
in the most sheltered nook with a very slight slope of 
greensward to separate it from the stream which, for 
how many centuries, has sawn its way through the hills 
and swept down the earth, to make in the bottom of 
the coombe little lawns and spaces of the most vivid 
emerald verdure. 

The manor-house is old; the trees are old; but both 
manor-house and trees are things of yesterday com- 
pared to the old road which leads down the side of the 
coombe from the steepest part of the hill. The road 
zigzags all the way and is hollowed deep in red earth 
or soft sandstone which rise on either hand far above 
the heads of passers-by. The road could scarcely 
have been worse engineered for everything except pic- 
turesqueness. Like many of our West-country roads 
it comes across a succession of coombes, dropping down 
one hill-side and rising up the other, so as to get the 
maximum of steepness and give the maximum of labour 
to horses and men. A little forethought could have 
avoided three-quarters of the steep hills it mounts and 
descends. Without any increase of distance worth con- 
sidering it could have been run along the side or bottom 
of the coombe nearly level all the way. 

What was the reason for this strange thoughtless- 
ness in its construction? The reason probably was 
that the old road was one of the pack-horse roads, by 
which in bygone centuries, before any wheeled carriage 
was in use, the traffic of the country was carried on. 
The pack-horse road again was doubtless never sur- 
veyed or laid out; but was the slow development of 
some old sheep-track winding up and down the hills. 
Thus the first road-maker was perhaps some inde- 
pendent old bellwether, who led the flock for some 
ovine reason in this precise direction. A sheep-path 
when once formed is not readily abandoned. 
observed that fact in Morocco, where horses or camels 
will follow a mere track along all its windings, and 
return to it after every effort a rider may make to keep 
a straight course. Men and pack-horses wore deeper 
and deeper the pathway once it was made. For man, 
too, is instinctively inclined to keep to the beaten track. 
But what number of centuries must it have taken to 
wear that deep hollow track in the red sandstone! 
And what memories might not those slopes of warm- 
hued grey-lichened rock suggest not only of the days of 
Norman knights, but of Saxon invader and Danish 
rover, and further back of Roman legionary and woad- 
dyed, skin-clad Celtic tribesman ! 

They have passed, the generations of men that used 
this road, and left behind scarcely a sign of their pre- 
sence on the earth, save that the old road has sunk 
ever a little deeper beneath the pressure of their hurrying 
and transitory feet. And now we moderns follow the 
windings of this hollow roadway in which the past 
generations of men followed the animals that first 
established the track. How the history of the old road 
recalls the history of the mind of humanity! The dim 
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indistinct track of the animal instincts and perceptions 
developing into the deep-worn way; the present un- 
consciously based on the past, and to be followed by the 
future towards what ultimate goal who can say. 

But the old road to-day has around it something 
fresh and bright and young and yet older far than itself 
—the yearly recurring miracle of the spring. The soft 
yellow of the primrose stars, the scattered sapphires of 
the wood violets, gem the steep slopes on either side of 
the road. The chryophrase-coloured and delicate lace- 
work of fernleaf moss carpets them, Ferns uncurl in 
sheltered nooks. The leafless boughs of old beech 
trees make a vault overhead, through which the cloud- 
less April sky shines blue. Underneath them the deli- 
cate green of the wood-sorrel’s leaves is starred with 
the fragile beauty of its pale violet-veined flower-bells. 

At a turn in the road one enters a mist of green, 
which thickens and deepens in colour on the grey- 
mossed arms of a group of ancient larch trees. Then 
succeed the brown of buds swelling on the huge and 
sturdy branches of the many-centuried oak, and the 
cinnamon red of the sycamore’s trunk inlaid with 
living malachite of moss shattered in places by the 
work of the indefatigable woodpecker. 

A break in the overshadowing wood allows a glimpse 
from the red road of the opposite hillside, now a 
glory of golden gorse. Against the cool green of a 
water-meadow below little mounds of heaped earth 
show redly where the moles have been at work. The 
dark oak wood spreads before us over the hill-side, 
flecked here and there with green of newly unfolded 
horse-chestnut fans. 

Then again the hollow roadway winds between tall 
walls of soft red sandstone, grey in places with a 
delicate coating of lichen. Here no trees overshadow 
the road, but as the spring advances the tall bracken 
shoot up from a brown tangle of last year’s dead fronds 
and form a miniature forest, which arches over the rock 
walls and recalls the days of the tree-ferns when a 
mighty fauna filled the tropical forests of pre-historic 
Britain. Beds of matted green leafage on narrow ledges 
will soon be a blaze of bluebell flowers, as if fragments 
of the May sky had come down to pave the earth. 
Already a few plants of broom thickly inlay the red 
sandstone with patines of bright gold. 

Emerging from the walls of sandstone, the road 
drops into a clearing of the wood, where the starry 
primrose tufts are sprinkled like constellations over 
the deep green lawn. The footprints of the spring are 
here; but the very soul of the spring seems to find 
utterance in the general psalm of love which goes up 
from the birds. Sappho’s herald of spring, the night- 
ingale, comes not so far west. But the blackcap is. no 
bad substitute, and the mellow fluting of the black- 
birds never ceases. The soft melodious cooing of 
contented wood-doves from the dark pyramids of 
silver firs, invites human ‘sympathy with the un- 
alloyed happiness of a life of love. The tap-tapping 
of the woodpeckers comes clear at intervals from 
the great trees, for though one rarely hears their 
laugh or sees the yaffles at work, the wood is full 
of them. The twittering of the swallows and the 
chirping note of the tribe of finches are heard when for 
a brief space the treble of the thrush and the black- 
bird’s tenor are still. 

Many of the birds have recently come from distant 
lands—the swallows perhaps from Egypt, where they 
may have circled above the heads of stalwart Camerons 
who now sleep well by the Atbara river; but all are 
back again in the English woodland, which has been 
the nesting home of themselves and their ancestors 
time out of mind. The swallows are here, but the 
swifts are not due till next month. 

A wandering voice on the hillside a week ago pro- 
claimed the return of the cuckoo, and now that note 
which is the very harbinger of spring is frequent in 
every woody coombe. The cuckoo has been preceded 
a few days by the wryneck, well known to the student 
of Theocritus, if indeed Simeztha’s ivy be the same 
bird. All these birds come from wintering in the South 
under the influence of that mysterious hereditary in- 
stinct which brings them each year to the same wood- 
land home. May not one conjecture that the human 
instinct of a future life may have like this mysterious 
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bird-instinct a full, if long-delayed, satisfaction? The 
wryneck and the cuckoo are followed about the middle 
or latter part of May by the nightjar, whose strange 
jarring note is often to be heard where the top of the 
wood melts into the heathered moorland. ; 

In the gardens of the manor-house the stillness 
would be complete were it not for the undertone— 
the low murmut of the ocean of rising life—rising, 
ever rising to the attraction of the sun as the sea- 
tides rise to that of the moon. The voices of the 
birds I have named and many more mingle in this 
tidal wave of sound, and not least sweet among them is 
the melancholy sweetness of the far-travelled wood- 
warbler’s notes. 

Down by the stream at the bottom of the coombe 
are marshalled companies of sworded flag-leaves, with 
bossy golden shields of marsh marigold gleaming 
here and there. Out of the rushes and flags by the 
fish-ponds comes the shy moorhen, flirting its white 
upper tail-coverts. As not a bird is molested in these 
quiet old gardens, the moorhens have become nume- 
rous, and great are the combats that go on at this 
season between the amorous males, which, at such 
moments, leap up and strike at each other just like 
gamecocks, and seem, like the black cock in similar 
circumstances, careless of the approach of man. 

The tall beech trees which edge the lawn are vocal 
with rooks, and the parent birds may be seen feeding 
nestfuls of unfledged young where the nests make black 
blots high up among the tracery of leafless beech boughs. 
Flower-life, tree-life and insect-life are rapidly taking 
their place in the scheme of spring, but bird-life is for 
the present in the ascendent. 

It is pleasant to listen to the birds, and note how one 
bird answers another, and how rapturous is the 
feathered lovers’ talk. Monogamy is by no means a 
discovery of the human intellect ; blackbirds, for instance, 
pair not for one season only, but for life. How far do 
the birds experience the same feelings as ourselves ? 
They have the virtues of affection, of constancy and 
courage. It is not only the female bird that risks her 
life for her offspring; the male bird has been seen 
(as the sparrow by Tourgueneff) to risk his life to 
defend from a dog a fledgeling that had fallen to 
the ground. Whether to these unquestionably high 
virtues birds add some degree of reason it is hard 
to say. If we choose suitable sites for our houses 
and build them commodiously, so do they. If we 
converse with one another, so do they; and with 
nightingales, blackcaps, thrushes, blackbirds, larks, and 
scores of other feathered singers in ourmind, we are forced 
to admit that as natural musicians they easily surpass 
men. Their virtues and their genius for song scarcely 
admit of our calling them automata, and it is chiefly 
in their vices that they must be admitted to be inferior 
to mankind. 

But in truth it is the Same with the bird-world as 
with the flower-world—we understand the secrets 
neither of the one nor of the other. If we did; we 
should, as Tennyson has said, ‘‘ understand what man 
and God is.” We cannot read the thoughts of the 
birds, or look at them or at ourselves with their 
eyes. We cannot—though a St. Francis of Assisi 
may take them to be his brothers and call them so— 
be sure if the birds are like ourselves in nature or we 
like them. But at least we may treat them as friends 
and protect them from injury; and find more pleasure 
in observing their habits and sympathising with their 
happiness than in taking thgir lives. 

It is just because the baie and all the feathered 
tribes, except specified gamebirds, are taboo to the 
British sportsman, though slaughtered by the French, 
that the coming of spring’ im our west-country woods 
to-day is much what it was in the days of Chaucer. It 
would be an ill day for England if we could no longer 
say of the springtide in the words of the old Hebrew 
poet, time of the singing of birds 

LIFE ASSURANCE DEVELOPMENTS. —IX. 

MUTUAL OF NEW YORK. 
ya insurance matters quantity and quality are by no 
4 means necessarily connected. That the Mutual of 
New York makes. a brilliant showing when bigness is 
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accepted as the ctiterion is beyond question. It is bya 
long way the biggest life assurance company in the: 
world ; its funds are nearly fifty-two millions ; its annual 
premium income exceeds eight millions; it pays in 
claims ten thousand pounds a day and receives from all 
sources ‘over thirty thousand pounds daily. the 
course of last year it issued nearly 56,000 policies, 
insuring’ nearly twenty-eight millions sterling, and at 
the end of the year there wefe over 342,000 policies in 
force, assuring.nearly two hundred millions sterling. 
All this ‘is very big, yery impressive, and eminently 
successful for those whose ideal is quantity. 

Even more striking evidence of success on these lines. 
is to be found in the record of the Company’s business 
in the United ‘Kingdom. It has only honoured this 
country with its presence for from ten to twelve years, 
and in that short time, from the point of view of new busi- 
ness, has‘beaten the two Scottish giants—the Scottish. 
Widows’ and the Scottish Provident, and forged ahead. 
of all its English rivals with one well-known exception. 
For a branch that is only eleven years old to issue in 
one year more than 3000 policies, insuring nearly one- 
and-three-quarter millions, is a big achievement, and. 
says much for the energy of the management which 
has in so short a time:created an organization capable 
of obtaining so large a volume of new assurances. 
Quantity therefore the Company is fully entitled to lay 
claim to, with no one to dispute its contentions on that 
score. 

It is, however, of very little importance to a policy- 
holder to know that he is insured in a big company 
unless he is also satisfied that he is insured in a good. 
one. On this point the information in the report is. 
somewhat scanty. This is no fault of the report, 
because the legislative wisdom which passed the Life 
Assurance Companies’ Acts regulating the reports to be 
made to the Board of Trade arranged matters in such 
a way that the annual report affords but the very 
slightest indications of a company’s merits. The 
valuation returus supply more definite information on 
this point, but the report of the Mutual says nothing 
about the valuation, though we believe that one will be: 
filed with the Board of Trade as at 31 December, 1897. 
But there are in the report some specimens of bonus: 
results on policies issued in 1843 and 1844. The bonus. 
additions are more than twice the amount of the original 
assurance, but as no information is given about the pre- 
miums charged we are unable to form any opinion upon. 
their merits; moreover, it was on these old policies that 
bonuses were declared every year, and the company’s. 
present system is to give bonuses only to such policies 
as have survived a specified tontine period. We have 
said more than once that we do not like the tontine 
system, but some of the figures quoted in this report 
show that apparently good results are obtained, and. 
while we see several objections to the system, we 
cannot help recognising that these objections may be- 
more than met by certain special features of the Mutual: 
that the report reveals. 

There isa somewhat vague statement to the effect 
that in the British branch the annual discontinuance 


. from all causes is only five per cent., which we take to 


mean that out of every hundred pounds received from a 
certain set of policy-holders one year, ninety-five pounds 
is received from the same set the next year, and that 
the five per cent. which drops out is made up by policies: 
that become claims, or are surrendered, or that com- 
plete the payment of premiums on limited payment 
policies. This is a very small rate of discontinuance, 
and is very different from the experience of the com 
as a whole. | The total assurances in force are only 
43,628,638 more than at the end of 1896, in spite of 
twenty-eight millions of new business having beefs 
added. There is thus an amount of some twenty-four 
millions that has ceased to exist, and this is something 
like thirteen per cent. of the total instead of only five per 
cent. Taking the matter in another way, the premium 
income is only £172,000 more than in 1896, in spite of the 
addition of new premiums exceeding two millions, and! 
this looks like a discontinuance at the rate of nearly 
twenty-five per cent. , 
The question then comes, how does this affect British 
policy-holders in the Company, and it is perfectly 
possible that the correct answer to this question may 
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‘be that the American or other policy-holders who discon- 
tinue their policies ‘to such a great extent may suffer 
considerable loss by so doing and thereby justify the 
objections that we feel to the tontine system; but if 
the policy-holders who discontinue thus suffer loss, the 
result must be that latge sums are available’ as de- 
ferred bonuses’ for the policy-holders who keep their 
assurance in force. Thus while the system has con- 
siderable drawbacks for a large number of insurers, 
the drawbacks themselves become an advantage for 
policy-holders who feel confident of keeping up the pay- 
ment of premiums. This we think must be the way 
the bonuses quoted are arrived at, and while not 
removing our objections to the system for the policy- 
holders at large, it shows that the British policy-holders 
who in the Company’s experience kéep their policies 
going, may yet — largely from the enormous 
lapses. 

We are glad that the reports of all the companies are 
not so voluminous as that of the Mutual, which besides 
dealing with the accounts, devotes several pages to the 
description of the options granted under various policies. 
‘These options are sensible business conditions that 
enable an assurer to make a selection among them 
when he knows what his requirements are better than 
he can when he takes: hisipolicy;. Im this respect many 
British offices might well follow the example of the 
Mutual, and recognise the principle that it is immaterial 
to an office how a man ‘déals with his insurance, while it 
amay be of great importance to the insurer to be able. to 
take cash, or maintain a policy, recéive an income or 
treat the matter in various other ways. There is an air 
of pliability about the whole system of the Company 
which shows that it is fully determined to present its 
wares to the public:in'the most attractive manner 
possible. The intrinsic merit of those wares may not be 
superior to those of many other companies; but the 
needs of policy-holders have been thought out with 
much thoroughness; and the definite guarantees that 
the policies contain, and the many alternative settle- 
ments that are offered, must have contributed in no 
small measure to the success that the report for 1897 
shows the Company to have attained.. 


THE ACADEMY. 


FOOL’S Paradise is a possible habitation so long 

as the dwellers are all deceived and all amused ; 
when it has become discredited and dull into the 
bargain, only an English stoic tolerance for the thing 
accomplished, established and accustomed will serve to 
keep it going, and that not for ever. The Academy 
Banquet went off this year with a kind of strained 
nervous dulness threatening change, the little breath 
of air that will bring the great house of cards top- 
pling down; the hosts must have looked hard at 
‘one another ‘while their innocent guests prattled, must 
have strained 'their ears for the mewing of the cat 
within the bag. The Prince of Wales has'not heard it 
yet, nor the Ministers of the Crown, nor the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, ‘nor the Commanders of the Military, 
Naval and’ Auxiliary Forces, nor the’ Professors of 
Science and ‘Literature ; but the Dealers, whose busi- 
mess it is ‘to have a ‘sharp’ ear for that awkward 
<reature’s movements, are ‘and a 

doverthem. 

‘Thus we might condense the: proceedings. 

‘Innocent Guest (cheerily; but with the blush: of the 
Briton who has'to talk once in the year about arty and 
wants to get it over): "Good they tell me! 
iHaven’t had time to take inthe pictures myself, ex- 
Herkomer’s. Splendid~ bit ‘of colour, “that?” 

noticing ¢xpression of his! host): that 
judge of 'that-sort of thi wn 

‘“Host: Ah, st exhibition’! 
‘Gaps. being’ filled. up, great-yearfor British art. The 
‘Wallace collectionI ‘mean the 'Academy—the Tate 
Gallery—I+-I mean the Academy—Younger men ‘back- 
up4iand talking» ofthat remarkable triumph’ of 
‘British art/d@broad—it’s true ‘that the men’ they admire 
‘abroad cannot yet be counted ‘among us, indeed, avoid 
our exhibitions ; but our Academy is. ‘nothing if aot 
@atholic, and the moment a young- man has’ been -ac- 
aimed inv all other! capitals: ‘of we 
(prepared \ito! consider ‘his aerits here.” raided 


The 


And then the Duke. of Devonshire (to show that 
the \Government has not been idle im the interests of 
art) announced that Professor Aitchison, R.A.; has 
been appointed to ditect the architecture of the new 
Government buildings, and not a friendly hand was 
there to pull him down by the coat-tails, or voice to 
whisper, ‘‘ Hush, do keep that quiet, there are anchitegts 
present !” 

And behind it all that woeful figure of the Dealer, 
with a long face, going his rounds in the search for 
something he may have the face to offer to a customer. 

Supposing, after all’ the other toasts, a voice had 
been allowed to reply for truth and commonsense, what 
should we have heard? Surely this, that the days of 
such monster exhibitions of trash are numbered, that 
the illusion that there are a thousand artists in this 
country is doomed, that it will soon cease to pay the 
Academy to bolster up that illusion, and that a terrible 
time is coming, when~the system will collapse. in 
universal ennui. Then in sackcloth and ashes the 
English Academy will have to turn round and find itself 
a conscience. On that day the ‘‘ Times” will speak 
in tardy thunder, and its columns of galvanised eulogy 
will suddenly be cut short; the eminent in all ranks of 
life will rub their eyes and shake! their heads, and turn 
their backs in sorrowful reproach, and the Prince, freed 
from his task of going down to talk about Beautiful 
Works of Art, will sigh with relief, and go out fora 
day’s shooting with his camera. Then, when public 
favour and the crowds have deserted their old resort, 
the house will be put in order, and there will emerge a 
modest little exhibition, in which one, or perhaps two, 
rooms will be filled. Avith the. pictures of the year, 
brought there by invitation, and hung in a single line, 
not too close together. Another room will hold a little 
sculpture, and others will be gingerly given up to 
applied arts—the arts/of the enameller and inlay-maker, 
the silversmith and jeweller, the embroiderer, ' the 
illustrator and binder, the potter and glass-blower. A 
committee, elected for the year by the exhibitors in 
each section, will choose, invite and arrange, and 
perpetual academicianship, with its absurdities, will be 
a thing of the past. 

A-change so great may appear ‘fanpossitiie or unlikely 
to those who cannot look ahead, and it certainly will 
not come about except through a very marked move- 
ment of disgust throughout the country for the idol of 
painting that ‘the’ Kensington schools have made so 
abominably popular and common. But that change of 
fashion is bound to: come, and will throw painting into 
a period of wholesome shade and depression. Then 
will be the moment to found in obscurity a dignified 
Academy, when the impostors are off to more money- 
making concerns, 

If this dream’ appears to any one absurdly hopeful, 
absurd that our Academy should exercise authority and 
discrimination instead of aiming at getting together the 
largest collection of shoddy exposable in its galleries, 
det me point out that since the day the Academy abdi- 
eated, the thing’ has quietly been done for painting. It 
has been done by the New English Art Club. That 
lub has held to the small, sparsely hung exhibition mo 
the invitation of a committee yearly elected by the body 
of exhibitors. While the Academy has put forward 
‘Bouguereau \as its idea of what is important outside 
‘itself in modern: painting,».the Club has put forward 
‘Messrs. Whistler, Degas, ‘Legros: And ‘what is more, 
‘since the activity ofithe Club: began, the Academy has 
lived. almost entirely on the:Club’s cast-off ideas, aad 
detached members. ‘When the-Club began, with a kind 
-of confused surfeit of outsiders, it included a large body 
of men who had founded a ‘distressing kind of art on 
study” in ‘French schools of :the ordinary type. The 
Academy was loud in condemnation of this’ Frenelr art, 
and with good reason; but that terrible ‘‘ catholicity”’ of 
‘Lord Leighton came*into play, and the task» of Burling- 
ton House for the five’ years: ‘has ‘been the: isteady 
digestion df this group: «Messrs. ‘Solomon and Hacket, 
Bramley, Stanhope Forbes, Clausen and La Thangue 
are now all inside; the last‘two, being the strongest of 
‘the: group, andthe! men who~ have. striven) hardest to 
better their art, naturally: difficult their 
sassimilation. Fred. new Slade Proféesser, 
-who belonged toithis period; remained staunchly in the 
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Club, and Mr. P. W. Steer also, who was of the same 
time, but of a different character. That was the first 
swarm from the New English, and has fully occupied the 
Academy till the other day when Mr. La Thangue was 
elected. 

Then followed a group that the Academy has not 
begun to assimilate, and hardly to tolerate. This was 
a more serious school, now known as that of Glasgow. 
Once more the New English fostered the promise of this 
group till they swarmed off to hives of theirown. The 
latest of these is their International Exhibition, where, 
with the magnificent aid of Mr. Whistler, they will 
appear beside the greatest artists of France, of Germany 
and Italy. The Academy will, no doubt, upon this 
capitulate, and attempt to secure Messrs. Guthrie and 
Lavery, as they secured Mr. Sargent when he became 
too dangerous an outsider. He too enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of the New English while Burlington House re- 
garded him with grudging distaste. It was a critical 
moment for the Academy while the brilliant American 
hesitated whether to accept or refuse. Think of the 
present Exhibition without such lustre as he and Mr. 
La Thangue shed upon it! But note the gradually in- 
creasing discredit of the institution. Mr. Guthrie, since 
his first rejection, has treated the Academy with steady 
contempt, and now arrives, accompanied by Messrs. 
Whistler, Puvis de Chavannes, Rodin, Menzel, to hold 
his own exhibition at its doors. 

Then let us take the period that followed, that of the 
last five years. Within that time it is safe to say that 
three and only three very notable talents revealed them- 
selves in the English world of art. These were Charles 
Corder, Aubrey Beardsley, and W. Rothenstein. Now, 
such is the contempt into which the Academy has fallen, 
that it had not the opportunity even of rejecting these 
men ; they did not think of sending to its exhibitions. 
At the New English Academy they were duly honoured. 
In the mean time the Academy and its critcs were 
cherishing Messrs. H. J. Draper, Gotch, Byam Shaw ! 
Last of all, and only the other day, a man already for 
years known, to all who cared to know, for his genius 
as a draughtsman on wood and stone, entered the field of 
painting ; I mean Mr. Charles Shannon. The result was 
an event of absolutely first-rate importance for English 
art. It happened not at the Academy, but at Munich 
and at the New English Art Club. Did the Academy 
pounce on his work and buy it for the Chantrey 
Collection? No, they have bought Messrs. Draper, 
Melton Fisher, and the rest. 

In these remarkable circumstances Sir Edward 
Poynter had the courage to speak of the support given 
to the Academy by the younger men of talent. He had 
the courage also to speak of the judgment displayed by 
the Academy in previous purchases for the Chantrey 
collection, and to approve those of the present year. 
This, and his placing of Millais’s portrait of Gladstone 
alongside the of works of Rembrandt and Velasquez, 
must throw a final light on his rank as a critic. Either 
he knows the value of Messrs. Fisher’s and Draper’s 
work or he does not. I believe him to be an honest 
man, and must therefore take it that he admires these 

intings and thinks them worthy of a’ national col- 

tion. A glance at his own work bears out this view. 
A patient sincerity up to his lights marks alike the 
portrait which critics have had the impertinence to call 
Holbeinesque, and the marble pavement, which must 
have occupied a great deal of time saved from the light 
management of the National Gallery. It is a kind of 
work rare in the Academy in its honesty and definite 
intention, but Sir Edward could teach any girl of 
ordinary intelligence and application to carry out the 
like, and °when we consider the intellectual result we 
discover a grave and rather dry gentleman—playing 
with his dolls. et, 

When we turn to the exhibition generally, it is diffi- 
cult to speak with any patience. Of the flight of 
Scotchmen who stormed the Academy in ald’ days, 
Mr. Orchardson remains the artistic chief. His portrait 
of the Speaker, too big as the canvas is for his style, 
shows in the head and hands the beautiful nervous line, 
the close-pressing, caressing touch that not a soul in 

from him.'. The portrait of girl 
good. Before another man of the 
group I felt some compunction. I have been accus- 
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-we did not wish-to make ‘‘ 
unconditionally abolishing the little Duke of York, nor 
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tomed to class Mr. Colin Hunter with Messrs. Peter 
Graham and MacWhirter. I knew how original he 
was—as original as Monet—in the kind of mackerel sea 
and wild sunset he observed first of all men. But I 
have always been put off by the commonness of a great 
deal of the vision. This year the commonness is stilk 
there in awful patches—the painting of the hill-sides— 
of the seaweed, of the receding purples. But, perhaps 
by a recovery of the artist, the balance seemed to swing 
for the really poignant emotion of those loch-side 
scenes, with the sun burning out over the poor 
glamour-stricken land. To enumerate the minor pic- 
tures of merit would be to give them a false importance. 

I suppose it was of Mr. Orchardson and Mr. Sargent 
that the speaker was thinking who remarked at the 
Banquet on the evident value of an English academical 
training. ‘The only remarkable man the Academy has 
turned out in recent years—Mr. Greiffenhagen—they 
paternally and consistently sky. 

Mr. Watts remains, as in future times, when music 
has sunk to the present level of painting, some devoted 
solitary may remain, one who in a strange land re- 
members the Lord’s Song, but has no longer the voice 
to sing it. D. S. M. 


VAN AMBURGH REVIVED. 


‘“‘The Club Baby.” A Farce in Three Acts. By 
Edward G. Knoblauch. Avenue Theatre. 28 April 


1898. 

‘“‘The Medicine Man.” A Melodramatic Comedy in 
Five Acts. By H. D. Traill and Robert Hichens. 
Lyceum Theatre. 4 May 18908. 


” "THE Club Baby” at the Avenue ought to have 
been called ‘‘The Stage Baby’s Revenge.” 

The utter worthlessness of the sentiment in which 
our actors and playgoers wallow is shown by their 
readiness to take an unfortunate little child who 
ought to be in bed, and make fun of it on the stage as 
callously as a clown at a country fair will make fun of a 
sucking pig. But at the Avenue the baby turns the 
tables on its exploiters. The play tumbled along on 
the first night in an undeservingly funny way until 
the end of the second act, when the baby was rashly 
brought on the stage. Then it was all over. It was 
not so much that the audience looked at the baby; 
for audiences, in their thoughtless moments, are stupid 
enough to look at anything without blushing. But 
that baby looked at the audience; and its gaze would 
have reclaimed a gang of convicts. The pained wonder 
and unfathomable sadness with which it saw its elders, 
from whom its childlike trust and reverence had ex- 
pected an almost godlike dignity, profanely making 
fools of themselves with a string of ribald jests at its 
expense, Came upon us as the crowing of the cock came 
upon Peter. . We went out between the acts and drank 
heavily as the best available substitute for weeping 
bitterly. If even om@ man had had the grace to hang 
himself I should still have some hopes of the British 
public. As it is, I merely beg the Home Secretary 
to ask the magistrate who is responsible for the 
appearance of this child on the stage on what grounds 
he went out of his way to permit it. We have beer 
at the trouble of passing an Act of Parliament to forbid 
the commercial exploitation of children on the stage 
except in cases where the enforcement of the Act would 
banish from the theatre some masterpiece of dramatic 
art written before the passing of the Act. For instance, 
Richard III.” impossible by 


to suppress ‘‘A Doll's’ House” by depriving Nora 
Helmer of her children. But ‘‘The Club Baby” is a 
play newly written with the deliberate intention of 
doing precisely what the Act was passed ‘to -prevent. 
It is a play without merit enough of any sort ta give it 
a claim to. the most trivial official indulgence, much 
less. the setting aside of an Act of Parliament in its 
interest. And yet a magistrate licenses the employ- 
ment in it, not of a boy or girl, but actually of a chifd 
in arms who is handed about the stage until eleven 
o’clock at night. It is useless to appeal to playgoers, 
managers, authors and: people of that kind in this 
matter. If the exhibition of a regiment of new-born 
babies would raise an extra laugh or draw half-a-guinea 
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over its cost, that regiment of babies would be ordered 
and a play written round it with the greatest alacrity. 
But the Home Office is responsible for the prevention 
of such outrages. Sir Matthew White Ridley is at 
present receiving £5000 a year, partly at my expense, 
for looking after the administration of the laws 
regulating the employment of children. If a factory 
owner employed a child under the specified age, or 
kept a ‘‘ young person” at work ten minutes after the 
specified hour, Sir Matthew would be down on him like 
five thousand of brick. If the factory owner were to 
plead that his factory was producing goods of vital 
utility and the rarest artistic value, the plea would not 
be listened to fora moment. In the name of common 
sense, why are speculators in Club Babies and the like 
to enjoy illegal and anti-social privileges which are 
denied to manufacturers ? 

I have been invited to the Strand Theatre to a play 
called ‘‘ The J: P.” In the bill the following appears : 
“Charlie Vivian, Junior. By a Baby Three Months’ 
old.” What right has Mr. Edouin, the manager, to 
invite me to witness such an outrage? . 

I suggest to the Home Office that a rigid rule 
should be made against the licensing of children for 
any new entertainment whatsoever. With regard to 
old plays, a privileged list might be made of works of 
the ‘‘ Richard III.” order ; but the licences given under 
this list should be limited to specified parts: for 
example, the ‘‘ Richard III.” privilege should apply 
solely to the part of the Duke of York, and not be 
made an excuse for introducing a coronation scene with 
a procession of five-year-old infants strewing flowers. 
If it were once understood that applications for licences 
outside this list would be refused as a matter of course, 
the present abuses would disappear without further 
legislation. I would remind my critical colleagues that 
about six years ago a sort of epidemic of child ex- 
hibition broke out at the theatres devoted to comic 
opera. I was a critic of music at that time; and I 
remember an opera at the Lyric Theatre in which a 
ballet of tiny Punchinellos was danced between eleven 
o’clock and midnight by a troop of infants in.a sort of 
delirium induced by the conflict between intense ex- 
citement and intense sleepiness. I vainly tried to per- 
suade some of the most enlightened of my fellow-critics 
to launch the thunder of the press at this abomination. 
Unfortunately, having little children of their own, and 
having observed that a single night’s private theatricals 
gave much innocent delight to their -babes, they thought 
it was quite a charming thing that the poor little 
Punchinellos should have such fun every night for 
several months, Truly, as Talleyrand said, the father 
of a family is capable of anything. I was left to launch 
the little thunder I could wield myself; and the result, 
I am happy to say, was that the managers, including a 
well-known stage-manager since deceased, suffered so 
much anguish of mind from my criticisms, without any 
counterbalancing conviction that their pieces were 
drawing a farthing more with the children than they 
would have drawn without them, that they mended 
their ways. But of late the epidemic has shown signs 
of breaking out again. I therefore think it only fair to 
say that I also am quite ready to break out again, and 
that I hope by this time. my colleagues have. realised 
that their ‘‘ bless-its-little-heart.” patrosentimentality is 
not publicism. 

to the performance of ‘‘ The Club Baby,” all I 
need say is that a long string of popular comedians do 
their best with it, and that a Miss Clare Greet, whom I 
do not remember to have seen before, distinguishes 
herself very cleverly in the part of the country girl. 

Now that Sir Henry Irving has taken to encouraging 
contemporary literature, it cannot be denied that he has 
set to work in a sufficiently original fashion, Mr. 


H: D. Traifl is an academic literary gentleman who, | 


like Schopenhauer, conceives the world as Will. and the 
intellectual representations by which Man strives to make 


himself conscious of his will; only Mr. Traill conceives . 


these things in-a professional mode, the will being to 
him not a Will to Live, but:a Will to Write Books, 


and the process of making us conscious of these books: 
by intellectual representation being simply reviewing. » 


Some time in the eighties London rose up in revolt 
against this view.. The New Journalism was intro- 
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duced. Lawless young men began to write and print 
the living English language of their own day instead of 
the prose style of one of Macaulay’s characters named 
Addison., They split their infinitives, and wrote such 
phrases as ‘‘a man nobody ever heard of” instead of 
‘a man of whom nobody had ever heard,” or, more 
classical still, ‘‘a writer hitherto unknown.” Musical 
critics, instead of reading books about their business 
and elegantly regurgitating their erudition, began to 
listen to music and distinguish between sounds ; 
critics of painting began to look at pictures; 
critics of the drama began to look at something 
else besides the stage; and descriptive writers actu- 
ally broke into the House of Commons, elbowing 
the reporters into the background, and writing about 
political leaders as if they were mere play-actors. The 
interview, the illustration and the cross - heading, 
hitherto looked on as American vulgarities impossible 
to English literary gentlemen, invaded all our papers ; 
and, finally, as the climax and masterpiece of literary 
Jacobinism, the ‘‘ Saturday Review” appeared with a 
signed article in it. Then Mr. Traill and all his gene- 
ration covered their faces with their togas and died at 
the base of Addison’s statue, which all the while ran 
ink. It is true that they got up and went home when 
the curtain fell; but they made no truce with Jacobinism ; 
and Mr. Traill fled into the fortress of the ‘‘ Times,” 
and hurled therefrom, under the defiant title of ‘‘ Litera- 
ture,” a destructive mass of reviews and publishers” 
advertisements which caught me one morning in a rail- 
way carriage and nearly killed me. One of the Jacobins 
was Mr. Hichens. He paid me the compliment of fol- 
lowing up the assault on Academicism on my old lines 
—those of musical criticism. He was well received by 
a revolutionary and licentious generation; but what- 
ever circulation his novels and articles might achieve, it 
was not to be expected that Mr. Traill would ever con- 
sent to be seen speaking to him in the street. And 
yet Sir Henry Irving, in the calmest manner, seems to 
have ordered a play from the twain jointly. What is 
more, he has got it. I hardly know how to describe 
the result. I trace the theme of the piece to a story, 
well known to Mr. Traill’s generation, of the lion-tamer 
Van Amburgh, who professed to quell the most 
ferocious animals, whether human or not, by the power 
of his eye alone. Challenged to prove this power 
on the person of a very rough-looking labourer, he 
approached the man and fixed a soul-searching gaze on 
him. The labourer soon evinced the greatest dis- 
quietude, became very red and self-conscious, and finally 
knocked Van Amburgh down, accompanying the blow 
with a highly garnished demand as to who he was staring 
at. In ‘‘The Medicine Man” we have Van Amburgh 
with the period of quelling contemplation extended to 
five acts, and including not only the labourer, Bill 
Burge, but also a beauteous maiden named Sylvia. 
One can understand the humorous insanity of such a 
story fascinating Mr. Hichens, and Mr. Traill chuckling 
secretly at having planted it on the young Jacobin as a 
new idea. I find myself totally unable to take it 
seriously : it sends me into a paroxysm of laughter 
whenever I think of it. I wonder which of the two 
authors gave the muscular victim of Van Amburgh 
Tregenna the name.of a very eminent contemporary 
pugilist, known affectionately to the fancy as the Coffee 
Cooler. If Mr. Burge should take the suggested 
portrait at all amiss, and should seek personal redress 
at the hands of the authors or the manager, one 
shudders at the possible consequences to literature and 

There was. infinite comedy. in the first night of the 
play at the Lyceum. It lasted from eight to past 
eleven, and contained just matter enough for a half- 
hour pantomimic sketch by Mr. Martinetti. Sir Henry 
Irving, pleased by the lion-taming notion, was perfectly 
delighted with his, part, and would evidently have 
willingly gone on impressing and, mesmerising his 
devoted company for three hours longer... Miss Ellen 
Terry, on the other hand, was quite aware of the 
appalling gratuitousness of his satisfaction. To save 


‘the situation she put forth all her enchantments, and 


so beglamoured the play act by act that she forced the 
audience to accept Sylvia as a witching and _patheti- 


cally lovely creation of high literary drama. The very 
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anguish the effort caused her heightened the effect. 


When, after some transcendently idiotic speech that 
not even her art could give any sort of plausibility to, 
she looked desperately at us all with an expression 


that meant ‘‘Don’t blame me: JZ didn’t write it,” we. 


only recognised a touch of nature without interpreting 
it, and were ravished. Hand-in-hand with the inno- 
cently happy Sir Henry, she endured the curtain calls 
with a proud reticence which said to us plainly enough, 
**T will play this part for you unworthy 0 since 
you have no better use to make of me.; but I will not 
pretend to like it,” which was really hardly fair; for 
we were, as I have said, in a state of enchantment, and 
thought it all adorable. Mr. Mackintosh as Bill Burge 
is laboriously impossible. His Hogarthian make-up is 
not like anything now discoverable at the docks ; his dia- 
lect has no touch of the East End in it ; he is as incapable 
of walking out of a room naturally asa real dock labourer 
is of ‘‘doing an exit.” However, it does not matter 
much ; the whole business is such utter nonsense that 
a stagey dock labourer is quite in keeping with the 
freakish humours of Mr. Hichens, to whom the life of 
the poor is a tragi-comic phantasmagoria with a good 
deal of poker and black eye init. Only at a West-end 
theatre could such a picture pass muster. Some of it— 
the humours of Mrs. Burge, for instance—is an outrage 
on humanity. But Mr. Hichens will retrieve ‘‘ The 
Medicine Man” easily enough, for he has by no means 
mistaken his vocation in writing for the stage, though 
he had better avoid collaboration with the chartered 
dulness of academic history and the solemn frivolity of 
academic literature. It would take ten years’ hard 
descriptive reporting for the ‘‘ Star” or ‘‘ Daily Mail” 
to teach Mr. Traill to observe life and to write seriously. 
The first tinker he meets will tell him a better ghost 
story than the vague figment, despicable to his own 
common sense, which he has thought gocd enough to 
make a theme for the most exacting of all the forms of 
literary art. That is your literary man all over—any 
old theme for a great occasion, provided only nobody 
can suspect you of believing in it. G. B. S. 


MONEY MATTERS. 


(SEER EUL NESS has prevailed on the Stock Mar- 
kets during the week. As we anticipated, the 
actual outbreak of war has put an end to the depression, 
and although in no department have prices yet re- 
covered the whole of the loss due to the prolonged 
uncertainty which preceded the commencement of 
hostilities, rises have been general, and the Manila 
victory, which it was thought might lead to an earlier 
conclusion of the war than'at first seemed probable, 
caused a revival aot only in American Rails, but 
also in most other descriptions, with the exception 
always, of course, of Spanish Bonds, which have fallen 
to 30. The prospects of civil war in Spain, in,case of 
further American victories, will probably send them 
lower still. However, the various Bourses of Europe 
have at last succeeded in disentangling them from other 
International Securities, and whatever may happen to 
Spanish Fours it will not have much effect on other 
descriptions. / 
The fears of dearer money which were freely ex- 
pressed before the outbreak of the war have been 
signally falsified. Instead of the Bank Rate of 5 or 
6 per cent. which was prophesied, the Rate is only 
4 per cént., and three months’ paper is freely. dis- 
counted at under 3} per ‘cent. No alteration was made 
in the Bank Rate on Thursday, and the influx of gold 
to the Bafik of England ‘has continued during the week. 
The proportion of reserve to liabilities ‘has increased 
2°79 per_cent. to 44‘5 per cent. This is the highest 
int reached since the middle of February, the increase 
the reserve during the week having ‘be o£ 1,681,954, 
the arrivals of gold from abtoad having amounted .to 
£25163,090. the inflax of gold continues, even the 
per cent. Bank Rate will not be necessary very long. 
onsols after being highet, “have slightly reacted, and 
closed. on Thursday at. 111, which is dower than 
last Thursday. Large withdrawals of gold fo the 
United States are still feared, ‘add this prevents the 
eater ease in the money market which, actual condi- 
ions would otherwise justifys 
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“Home Railways have steadily improved, the only 
decline in ‘the list during the week being } in North 
Westetn to 197}. This is 2 points lower than the price 
at ‘the end of March last. Most other English railway 
stocks have practically recovered the greater part of the 
loss caused by the war scare. Great Northern “ A” 
has risén 2 points on the week, South Western Ordinary 
and Metropolitan each 3 points, and most of the rest 
from $ to 14. The “‘ Heavies” answer to their name 
by moving sluggishly and Great Westerns are depressed 
by the South Wales coal strike, the traffic for last week 
showing a decrease of £8150 as compared with the 
corresponding week of last year, which was however an 
unusually good one, The other traffics show very satis- 
factory increases, and Metropolitans and Districts have 
improved on the anticipation of increased business from 
the opening of the Earl’s Court Exhibition this week. 


or Encuisu Raitway Stocks. 


Company, Dividend Price Yield p. ¢, 

1897. 5 May 

Great Northern “A” ...... 4 8 2 
Great Northern Deferred... 2} ...... 4 3 8 
Brighton Deferred............ eg 176}...... 319 8 
Midland Deferred ............ 33 ...... 317 4 
Caledonian Deferred ......... 562...... 315 4 
North Western .............. 1974.:.... 
South Eastern Deferred ... 3% ...... 10g}...... IT 
Brighton Ordinary............ 3°10 3 
Lancashire and Yorkshire .. 5} ...... 146}....2: 3 911 
Caledonian Ordinary......... 3 6 6 
South Western Deferred ... ...... QO4:..... 
South Eastern Ordinary ... 438...... 3°64 
South Western Ordinary ... ...... 2223...... 
Midland Preferred ............ 844...:.. 219 4 
Great Central Preferred ... 1} ...... 64 ...,.. 2 6 To 


It is difficult to understand why the price of Brighton 
Deferred, which in point of yield to the investor stands 
third upon our list, should be so low. It was only 
owing to exceptional circumstances that the dividend on 
this stock for the second half of 1897 was not 7} per 
cent. instead of 7. The Mayfield accident cost the 
Company about £13,000 and the new arrangement 
whereby season tickets can be paid for by instalments 
caused an apparent loss of Lispos on the half-year. 
Another accident is unlikely and the nominal loss on the 
season tickets for the eight months during which the 
new system has been in force will be made up during 
the present half-year. This will mean an increase of 
nearly £11,000. The amount carried forward last year 
was £4000 more than in 1896 and the traffic receipts to 
date show a total increase of £30,205, which means an 
increased profit of about £15,000 for eighteen weeks. 
Although, therefore, the Company will have to pay 
more in 1898 as dividends on Ordinary 
Stock, there is every probability that it will be able not 
ealy to maintain the past year’s dividend on the 
Deferred Ordinary, but to raise the distribution to 7} 

er cent., to do which only £13,000 is required. 
This particular stock, consequently should ‘be looked 
upon with favour by the investor. : 


American Rails have been soaring since the Manila 
victory, was announced, and when Admiral Dewey’s 
dispatches. are to hand they will probably soar still 
higher. “Wall Street has made up its. mind that the 
war will soon, be at an end, and is disposed to buy as 
ardently as,it rushed to sell before war broke out... An 
fresh victogy of the American fleet will in any. ssodiaen: | 
up values again., Milwaukees have risen’ 7} since 
21 April, New, York Centrals 6, Denver Preference 51, 
Illinois Central 4}, Atchison Adjustment 5},and Southern 
Preference, 34. hern Pacific Prefs a ,foftnight ago 
stood at 60$; on Thursday they touched ‘Othe onl} 
three points, w the highest price reached this year. 
Generally speaking it may be said that more than half 

Joss on has been regained, and at 


the present pace it looks almost as if the biggest prites 
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of the year will be reached in spite of the ‘‘state of 
war.” Canadian Pacifics and Grand Trunks are also 
rather better, partly in sympathy with Americans, but 
mainly because another attempt is to be made on 
Tuesday next to settle the raté war. This time only 
the cials of the Companies concerned will confer, 
and they may be ‘able to agree. It- does not much 
matter, now, anyway, for the Klondyke rush is almost 
at an end for the year, and thé restoration of rates will 
not be of much use now. ~ = 


Ner Yieup oF AMERICAN Ramways. 


Dividends Price Yield 

Company. paid, 1897, 5, May 
Chicago,Milwaukee & St.P, 5 § 5 6 
Atchison Adjustment........< 3, 446 4 
Denver, Preference; 2 47% 4 2 
Pennsylvania ($50) ........ Pon 4 4 0 
New York Central............ 3 8 4 
Lake Shore ($100) ...... 3 6 5 


The Industrial Market, after a slight spurt at the 
beginning of the week, has. settled down to dulness 
again in spite of the activity in other markets, and changes 
where they have occurred are slight. Mr. Hooley’s 
Hydraulic Welding Company is expected next week, 
with a capital of £1,200,000 instead of the 42,000,000 
originally: proposed, and the prospectus of his Lee- 
Metford Small Arms Company is published to-day under 
favourable auspices. The special settlement in Wels- 
bachs has begun, and the shares which some time ago 
were quoted at. 120, and a few days ago were offered 
as low as roo, have revived a little since the suc- 
cessful exhibition of the new incandescent burner. 
Liptons still maintain their premium of }j steadily, 
but Allsopps are on the down grade again. There 
has been a slight movement in Bovril Deferred and 
Ordinary shares, which still maintain their position 
near the top of our list.of industrial. securities. It is 
absurd that Schweppe’s. Deferred shares, which get 
only 2. per cent., should be quoted only 2s. or 3s. 
lower than Bovril Deferred which received 5 per cent. 
last year, and that Schweppe’s Ordinary, with a divi- 
dend of 7 per cent. and £4000 carried to reserve, 
should, be valued at 22s., whilst Bovril Ordinary, 
which received 7 per cent. with £15,000 to reserve, 
should.be supposed to be worth only 18s. gd. It can 
scarcely be the confidence the market places in Mr. 
Kemp-Welch as managing director of Schweppe’s 
which accounts for the discrepancy. 


pom Dividend Yield 
1897. i cent. 
Per 5 May. he 
Bovril Deferred.......... 817 9 
Linotype Deferred(£5) 9 7% 0 
Mazawattee Tea ......... 1 5 16 4 
D. H. Evans & Co....... 5 12u 
National Telephone(45) --- 4 
Holborn & Frascati....... 10(!)..- om, 
Linotype Ordinary (45) wh 
Savoy Hotel (410) 75 ++ 10. 413 9 
Eley Brothers (£10)... 38 412 1 
Spiers & Pond (410) 10 22) 1 10 
Harrod’s Stores 20 44 o>» 
Swan & Edgar ............ dep 4 810 
Bryant & May (45) 11:4 
J. & P. Coats (£10) 20 “ 
3 P 


' (*) Including bonus of 2 per cent. 


Rumours of reforms in the Transvaal still continue 
to exercise a favourable influence on the Kaffir Market, 
and. substantial advances have been marked almost 
throughout the list. Rand mines have touched jo 
again, and although there has been a slight relapse from 
this, we anticipate’ a: further considerable rise after the 
carry-over on Monday. There seems little doubt that 
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some movement in the direction of reforms is imminent, 
and the’ rumours are daily becomihg more circum- 
stantial.. There is, moreover, a visible reawakening of 
public interest in Kaffirs, and buying orders from out- 
side are coming in more: frequently than has been the 
case for. some months: past:’) East Rands are also 
amongst the active stocks, and have risen considerably 
during the present account.’ Ferreiras have recovered 
nearly all their recent decline, and mow stand at 24}. 
This is a-good sign, for it indicates greater confidence 
in’ Paris. The fact. that a modus vivendi has been 
arranged between the ‘‘ Parquet ” and the ‘‘ Coulisse”’ 
on the Paris Bourse should also exercise a favourable 
influence on the Kaffir Market. 


_'‘Estimatep Net YIELD OF TRANSVAAL MINEs. 


OurTcrRops. 
Pro- 
Estimated Price, Lifeof bable 
Company, Dividends, 5 May. Mine. Net 
Yield 
Per Cent Years, 
Cent. 
Henry Nourse (?) ...... 150 8%... 12 15 
Ginsberg — 14 


Geldenhuis Main Reef 10 ... 


Juarpens (4) BO. 


Bink 


Crown Reef (*). 200 +. 
Roodepoort United ... 50 .» 15 . 8 
Meyer and Charlton... 70 .. 4 10 
City and Suburban(°)... 35 Spe 17 
Geldenhuis Estate...... 100 .. 54... 7 
Woblhuter 34 40 . 
Angelo 75 | 
May Consolidated...... 35 2... Q 44 
Langlaagte Estate ... 30 «... 15 44 
Worcester OO, nani) ov. 
Durban Roodepoort... 80 at 


(*) 42 deep-level claims, valued at £250,000. (*) Owns 
23 D.L. claims, valued at £110,000, (°) 51} deep-level 
claims, valued at £250,000, and 47 water-right claims. 
(*) 52 D.L. claims, valued at £100,000. (°) 18 D.L. 
claims, valued at £200,000, (°) £4 shares. (') 45 


shares. (°} Poorer North Reef. Ore not taken into 

account. 
L&vELs. 

Estimated Price, Life of bale 

Company: Dividends. 5 May. Mine. Net 

Yield. 

Per Cent. Years. 

*Robinson Deep (?) «........ 200... 

Durban Deep (?) 50... of 

*Crown 200: ww. TI... 16... 13 

*Simmer and 43°)... 34°) 30... 6 


The mines marked thus.* are already at work. 
_(}) Started crushing with 40 stamps on6April. (?) Owns 
24,000 Roodepoort Gentral Deep shares, value £ 36,000, 
and will probably sell,sixty or seventy claims at a price 
equivalent to 41 per share, (*) Calculated on actua! 
i (*), Owns. 25,000 Wemmer shares, 


profits of working, 
value for in estimate. (°) £5 shares. 
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- The Robinson Deep first crushing should be announced 
in a few days, and since the South Reef only will be 
drawn upon at first, the result will probably more than 


- fulfil expectations. At the starting of a new mill so 


many difficulties have to be overcome, however, that no 
disappointment need be felt if the April crushing is less 
favourable than the yield of the outcrop mine. Forty 
stamps were dropped at the beginning of last month, 
and probably 60 will be at work during May. The 
foundations for the next 60 stamps are already in, and 
these will be at work in a few months. By this time 
next year the full mill of 200 stamps will probably be at 
work. The development of the mine has been admirably 
carried out, and one very favourable feature has been 
revealed. In the outcrop mine the Main Reef and Main 
Reef Leader are separate ore bodies, but in the Robinson 
Deep they have coalesced into one reef, forming a large 
body with an average assay value of from 12 to 15 
dwts. This will lead to a considerable economy in 
mining, and give to the deep level a richer Main Reef 
than the neighbouring mines possess. The Robinson 
Deep will therefore be able to maintain a very high 
yield without crushing an undue proportion of the richer 
South Reef ore, as is done in the Ferreira and the 
Robinson outcrop mine. 


Since it started operations, the Robinson outcrop 
mine has paid in dividends a total amount of £2,200,000, 
and has exhausted about 25 claims. This gives a yield 
in dividends of £88,000 per claim, the present market 
valuation of the mine being equal to £41,000 per un- 
exhausted claim. There is no doubt that the Robinson 
Deep mine will prove at least as profitable as the out- 
crop, and in all probability, thanks to the more perfect 
development and to the experience gained in working 
the older mines, its profits will be greater. At the 
present price of Robinson Deep shares, the market 
valuation of the deep-level mine is, however, under 
£16,000 per claim. Calculated on the basis of the 
market valuation of the outcrop mine, after allowing 
for the debenture issue of £300,000, the value of 
Robinson Deep shares should be close upon £24 
instead of £9 15s., and when the mine is at full work 
we confidently expect the shares to rise gradually 
towards this level. 


The Westralian Market is still in troubled waters. 
Mr. Bottomley has explained again all about the 
collapse of the West Australian Market Trust, and yet 
we are no wiser than we were before. Except on an 
impolite hypothesis, the whole of the Northern Terri- 
tories business is as mysterious as ever, in spite of all 
Mr. Bottomley’s circulars and speeches. There never 
was such a man for unbosoming himself, though he 
never does it to much purpose. But what a noble- 
hearted creature he is! It is true that he appears to 
have ruined the Market Trust ‘‘on his own,” since he 
had to decide a number of things ‘‘on the spur of the 
moment,” without being able to confer with the Board. 
But he lent—or rather gave, since he does not ask for 
it back—the Market Trust £150,000 of his own money, 
his very own, to get it out of the difficulties into which 
he had landed it. Unfortunately, this munificent gift 
was not sufficient, and now the shareholders have to 
find another quarter of a million to pay the brokers. 


The puzzle is to find out where all the money has 
gone. Where is the £500,000. in cash subscribed 
by the public when the West Australian Market Trust 
was floated? It has evidently not gone to pay the 
brokers, for they are asking for their money. Then there 
is Mr. Bottomley’s own, his very.own, £150,000: what 
has become of that? And the £250,000 the share- 
holders are going to subscribe to put the Market Trust 
on its legs again : whereis that goingto? The strange 
disappearance of these enormous sums of money merits 
the careful attention of Sir William Crookes, who is one 
of the directors of the Market Trust. It is quite as 
mysterious as the exploits of Katie King, or the feats 
of Home the medium, and Sir William Crookes as a 
scientist has distinguished himself by his inquiries into 
psychical problems. Besides, there is that £ 5,000,000 
of gold in sight in the Northern Territories property : 
what has become of that? Has it also vanished from 
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the sight of man? Volatile gold introduces a new 
element of risk into the mining market. 


There is no doubt as to the nobility of the sentiments 
expressed by Mr. Bottomley at Thursday’s meeting. 
He had acted as he did, he declared, ‘‘ to save the 
shareholders from an illegitimate, unfair and insidious 
attack, to protect its property and to save its profits.” 
Poor Mr. Bottomley! how utterly he has failed, for 
instead of saving the shareholders, the shareholders 
have now to save both him and themselves, and to do 
it have to send a quarter of a million sterling after the 
half-million which has already disappeared. No wonder 
Mr. Bottomley confided to the shareholders that he was 
** conscious of the possession of a peculiar force,” and 
that he was “‘ full of great ideas of hope, of enthusiasm 
and of faith” in himself and his fellow-men. He also 
mentioned that perhaps he “ required a little more 
check ” upon him than had been exercised in the past. 
This is probably true, but he does not require any more 


** cheek.” 
NEW ISSUES. 
NORTH OF ENGLAND THEATRE CORPORATION. 


With a capital of £50,000, the North of England 
Theatre Corporation proposes to launch out into 
theatrical speculation in and about Sheffield and 
Rotherham. Its financial arrangements seem to be 
rather complicated, 13,352 Ordinary shares having 
already been issued; and three theatres appear to have 
been bought with the cash thus raised, assisted by 
mortgages. Now 14,148 Ordinary shares are issued at 
2s. 6d. premium, and 12,500 six per cent. Preference 
shares at par. It is stated that dividends at the rate of 
18 per cent. per annum have already been paid. No 
one, we should think, is likely to subscribe for this 
issue unless they know and have faith in the directors 
and have some knowledge of the locality. 


FURNESS, WITHY & Co. 


Furness, Withy & Co., owners of the Furness Line 
of Steamers, issue 30,000 five per cent. Cumulative Pre- 
ference shares of £10 each, at a premium of £1, the 
total capital of the Company being £1,000,000. The 
whole of the 7000 Ordinary shares of £100 each are 
held by Sir Christopher Furness, his co-directors and 
friends, and the dividend on the ordinary shares is 
limited to 5 per cent. per annum, until a reserve fund is 
built up equal to the amount of outstanding debentures, 
of which £450,000 were issued in July 1896. The profits 
of the business for the past four years are given, and 
in 1897 were £140,000, whilst the gross value of the 
assets, including the goodwill and the proceeds of the 
present issue, exceeds £2,000,000. As the amount 
necessary to pay the interest on the preference shares 
and the debentures is only £35,250, the interest on the 
former seems amply secured. The yield at the price of 
issue of the preference shares is just over 44 per cent. 


MELLIN’S FOOD (AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND). 


Mellin’s Food is an established commodity, and this 
subsidiary company is formed with a capital of 
125,000 to acquire and extend the business now 
carried on with the Australian and New Zealand 
Colonies by Mellin’s Food Limited. The Company 
acquires the trade-marks, trade secrets and right of 
manufacture of the food for £75,000, payable to the 
vendor company as to £50,000 in cash and as to 
425,000 in Ordinary shares. The capital of the Com- 
pany is divided into. 100,000. Cumulative Preference 
shares of £1 each, of which 75,000 are at present 
issued at-a premium of 2s. 6d. per share, and 25,000 
Ordinary shares of £1 each, all. of which are taken by 
the vendor company. No separate account of the 
profits of the Australian and New Zealand business 
done can. be given, but Mellin’s Food Limited 
grvorentens the payment of the dividend on _ the 

reference shares for a period of twenty years from 
the formation of the Company. The issue will provide 
a working capital of £25,000 with 25,000 Preference 


shares in reserve. 


NORTH MOUNT LYELL DEBENTURES. _ 
The North Mount Lyell Copper Company is one of 


— 
| 
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the most promising of the. Mount Lyell properties, and 
is rapidly approaching the producing stage. The 
present issue of £200,000 five per cent. first mortgage 
debentures is for the purpose of providing the capital 
necessary to complete the railway from the Mount 
Lyell district to Macquarie Harbour, for which the 
Company holds a concession from the Tasmanian 
Government, and to provide the increased smelting 
plant rendered advisable by the recent discovery of a 
new and very valuable ore body. When the North 
Mount Lyell Company starts operations, it will pro- 
bably make large profits, and since, as in the case of 
certain South African Mining Companies, the deben- 
tures will be exchangeable for shares, in the proportion 
of 17} shares for each £100, the issue is an attractive 
one, since it offers a satisfactory return in interest and 
the possibility of large profits if the mine turns out as 
successful as is expected. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


C. E. G.—Thanks for your suggestion, which we may adopt 
next week. 

J. R.—We know of no reason why the shares should be 
quoted so low. At the present price they seem to us a sound 
and profitable investment. 

FARLANE.-~-(1) Hold these shares a little longer ; we expect 
them to improve within the next two or three months. (2) It is 
one of the lower-grade mines of the Rand and cannot be worked 
profitably until working costs are considerably reduced. In 
case of adequate measures of reform in the Transvaal the shares 
may improve considerably in value. It is not worth while 
selling them at the present price. (3) Will start crushing in 


ay. 

B. A.—See the paragraph above in which the point is dealt 
with at length. 

ZETA.—We would not advise you to touch anything belonging 
to that particular group at present; the position is too critical. 

F. N.— We will make inquiries with regard to the first ques- 
tion. The other company you mention is a Russian one and is 
making large profits, no doubt, but no balance-sheet is pub- 
lished. 


~CORRESPONDENCE. 
MUSIGAL CRITICISM. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
1 Aubrey Road, W. 


IR,—I have waited with exemplary patience to see 

if any one would have the courage to take up the 
challenge I threw out both by way of fact and argument 
in your columns on the subject of ‘‘ Musical Criticism.” 
Alas, no one has been bold enough to try conclusions 
with me on ground that promised a fair field and no 
favour. No single critic has attempted to disprove my 
charge. A few stray shots from behind hedges of 
anonymous columns have alone been aimed at me. 
One gentleman only, H. K. of ‘‘ The Sunday Times,” 
expresses his pain that any journal could be found 
honest and courageous enough to open its columns to 
my protest, but as H. K.’s reply consists entirely of 
abuse of you, Mr. Editor, and of myself, and as his 
argumentative moods invariably suggest to me the frog 
of fable, who endeavoured to puff herself out to the size 
of an ox, | will not waste time over him beyond ex- 
pressing a hope that he will profit by the advice given 
by AEsop to the said frog. 

I am now told by my various anonymous opponents 
that Signor Leoni’s music is bad theoretically and that 
no comparison could possibly be drawn between such 
work as his and such works as ‘“‘ Faust” and 
“*Carmen.” I have made no attempt to draw any 
comparisons. I merely pointed out that if the fresh- 
ness and inspiration of such works as ‘‘ Faust” and 
“*Carmen” were not sufficiently marked to sweep 
away the dust-heaps of contemporary criticism, Signor 
Leoni might derive some consolation from the fact. 

And pray who are the majority of the gentlemen who 
decide what is good or bad theoretically in music ? 
What are their qualifications? Do they measure 
merit by their own humble efforts in the field of arts— 
because nearly all of them aspire to be composers or 
authors? Let them cut themselves adrift for five 
minutes from stupid vague generalities and point out 
some of the musical errors in Signor Leoni’s scores. 
bom perhaps Signor Leoni will condescend to reply to 
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But there appears to be no such thing as serious 
musical criticism in England... The majority of the 
critics either take refuge in the aforesaid generalities, or 
equally painful juvenile flippancies ; both excellent cloaks 
for ignorance. 

I do not lay.claim to the intimate knowledge of the 
theory of music that these gentlemen profess to possess ; 
I only aspire to a little common sense. But when I 
read, as I have read, the majority of these experts 
seriously comparing the musical merits of Planquette’s 
charming but ephemeral opera-bouffe on the subject of 
‘Rip Van Winkle” with the Grand Opera score by 
Leoni on the same subject, and when I find them giving 
the preference as music to the lighter work, I thank 
Heaven I was not born into the world with a pair of 
blue spectacles on my nose and the capacity, by a 
careful attention to details, to qualify as a Doctor of 
Music. 

The critics may derive what consolation they please 
from the fact that on the Press at ali events they are in 
a majority. For myself I almost begin to believe in my 
ultimate intellectual salvation when I find myself in a 
minority upon matters of opinion in connection with art. 

In conclusion I commend to the careful attention of 
the many critics who are in their turn authors and 
composers, and who are so sweeping in their con- 
demnation of far cleverer people than themselves, 
the admirable little verse written by the late Charles 
Lamb Kenny upon the most distinguished musical 
critic of his day, 

‘« There was a J. W. D. 
Who thought a composer to be ; 
But his muse wouldn’t budge, 
So he set up as a judge 
Over better composers than he.” 
—Your obedient servant, Boosey. 


MALARIA-STRICKEN INDIA. 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY ReviEew. 
1 Dudley Place, Paddington, W. 


S1r,—There is no excuse for India being a hot-bed 
for malaria, cholera and typhoid fever, since the waters 
of its magnificent rivers (if properly utilised) would 
make it one of the healthiest countries in the world. 
This fact was recognised by the Greek ambassador 
and topographer, Megasthenes, who resided at the 
court of Chandra Gupta in the fourth century B.c., when 
he quaintly remarked that ‘‘the Indians are skilled in 
the arts, as might be expected of men who inhale a 
pure air and drink the very finest water.” The con- 
dition of the cattle, the horses and the people of India 
in the present day will prove that the climate has sadly 
changed since Megasthenes visited the country. The 
fact is that water is now taken for domestic purposes 
from sluggish rivers, shallow wells and tanks. Pro- 
fessor Frankland tells us in his book on ‘‘ Water 
Analysis” that ‘‘still more dangerous to health is 
shallow well water, when the wells are situated, as is 
usually the case, near privies, drains or cesspools.” 
The above quotation exactly describes the condition 
of the drinking water in every village well in India. 

Unfortunately the British soldier is the greatest 
sufferer from the effects of malaria. For example, the 
78th Highlanders lost, during season 1844-5, 3 officers, 
532 men, 68 women, and 134 children, total 737 deaths, 
from fever contracted by drinking impure water. This 
statement may be considered interesting only as a 
matter of ancient history; but I make use of it to 
show vividly the appalling death-rate which is occasion- 
ally caused in India by the angel of death working in a 
manner unheard of in more civilised countries. The 
Government, however, will never be coerced or bullied 
into improving the drainage and water-supply in Hindu- 
stan ; but if the large tanks and irrigation canals. were 
in the hands of private companies, with power given to 
these companies to take the water-rates in kind instead 
of in rupees, a superior system of farming would bring 
about a marked improvement in the health of the people. 
There is not a canal or a tank in India that could not be 
made to pay handsomely under these conditions.—I am, 


Sir,yours obediently. 
Donatp N. Rei. 
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REVIEWS.) 
SIR. CHARLES MURRAY.) 


‘* The Hon Sir Charles Murray, K.C.B. A Mempir.” By 
Sir Herbert Maxwell. Blackwood. i Gt 


N? apology is needed for the addition of this 
Memoir to the ever-growing piles of personal 
annals. There may be differences of opinion as to 
the. exact degre of distinction achieved by the late 
Sir. Charles Murray, but there can be none as to 
the sufficiency of those achieyements to justify the 
pearance of the reminiscences which Sir Herbert 
Maxwell has produced. A cultivated and experienced 
man of the world, who took a keen delight in literature 
and who combined with the rdle of diplomatist that o 
scholar,, traveller, sportsman and courtier, whase life 
was spent ‘in constant intercourse with the most cul- 
tivated minds of the country,” and whose charm of 
manner fascinated all who came in contact with him, 
Charles Murray naturally had numerous friends and 
acquaintances. Among these were Samuel Rogers, 
Walter Scott, Henry Brougham, John Henry Newman, 
Goethe, Carlyle, Lord Melbourne, Lord John Russell, 
Dean. Stanley, Lord Lytton, and Fraser Tytler, who 
writes of himself as ‘‘an abandoned literary bachelor, 
fond of my own fireside, my old books, my own private 
comforts, and what I believe is the most fatal symptom 
of all, .I have thought of taking into keeping (ne impro, 
priety) a teapot, and making my own tea ata little table 
in the library—this is what may be called innocent 
profligacy.” 
The letters from Samuel Rogers to the Countess of 
Dunmore, though they contain some amusing tattle 
abcut people well known in the social and literary circles 
of the early part of this century, are of no special interest 
beyond showing the deep feeling of mutual attachment 
which existed between them, At Rogers’s breakfast- 
‘table there was always a place for’ Murray, who 
‘‘ observed that proceedings there generally depended 
on whether Macaulay or Sydney Smith got the start. 
On one oceasion Murray was sitting next Sydney Smith, 
when Macaulay began and went off at score. After 
controlling himself for a considerable time, Smith 
threw himself back in his chair, exclaiming, ‘ If only the 
man would seese, | might have a chance.’” 
Notwithstanding his energy in other | directions, 
Murray could not be persuaded by his friends to write 
his reminiscences. A few years before his death, at 
the request of his wife, he began a personal narrative ; 
but this was dropped after a few pages had been written. 
The material he has left, scant though it is, is sufficient 
to make us regret that his friends were not more 
successful in their efforts, for the anecdote in it is an 
index of what we have lost. Amongst’the notes which 
he kept are some bearing upon incidents of the visit of 
George IV. to Edinburgh. When the King received 
the Provost and Bailies in state ‘‘ these worthies had 
been informed that, after the reading of their loyal 
address and receiving his Majesty’s gracious reply, 
they were to retire, kissing hands as they withdrew. 
Accordingly they defiled, as they went out, kissing their 
own hands to their astonished sovereign.” At this 
time numerous social gatherings took place at Dalmeny. 
‘*Lady Rosebery . . was very fond of playing 
the harp as an accompaniment when singing. One 
favourite song-—a Russian air with Russian words—she 
played and sang so frequently that I can remember the 
words to this day. On one occasion when she was 
singing it a Russian attaché, who happened to be sitting 
next to me, whispered to me, ‘Does Lady Rosebery 
understand Russian?’ I replied, ‘Certainly not; but 
why do you ask me?’ ‘ Because,’ said he, ‘the words 
she is'singing are most atrociously improper. Some- 
body ought te tell her.’ I need. scarcely add that I took 
the,earliest opportunity of doing so, and the song was 
never repeated.” 
After leaving Eton and receiving private tuition for 
two years Murray went up to Oriel, where he does not 
appear to have shown much inclination to study. For 
several terms, Newman was his.tutor, and he writes of 
him: ‘‘He never inspired me; or my fellow-under- 
graduates, with any interest, much less respect; on the 
contraty, Ave disliked, or rather distrusted him. He 
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walked with his head bent, abstracted, but every now 
and then looking out of the corner of his eyes quickly as. 
though suspicious. He had no influence then: it was. 
only when he became vicar of St. Mary’s that the long 
dormant power asserted itself, and his sermons attracte 

hundreds,” There could be little bond of union between 
the. feverish time of hot-headed youth and the recluse 
absorbed in the contemplation of higher things. Though 
at this period Charles Murray devoted more time to 
athletics than to the pursuit of learning, evidences 
were not altogether wanting of the scholarly tastes. 
which he subsequently developed, and he under-rated 
himself when he wrote shortly before his death, apropos 
of winning the silver racquet at Oxford—‘‘ This is the 
only incontestable distinction that I can claim to have: 
achieved in my long life.” Some seven years of his 
early manhood were, spent in travelling, and it was 
during his early travels that he secured an introduction. 
to Goethe, which subsequently led to a long intercourse: 
with Carlyle. At the close of this period he seems to. 
have decided upon a diplomatic career, but Charles. 
Vaughan advised him to keep political work as a second. 
string to his bow. Though his efforts to get into 
Parliament were a failure, they led to an offer by Lord 
Melbourne of a vacancy at Court as groom in waiting, 
a post which he held for nearly seven yeats. The 
secretaryship to’ the British Legation at Naples. 
followed, and shortly afterwards the post of Consul- 
General in Egypt, where Murray was deeply impressed 
by the powerful character of Mohammed Ali, and where 
he renewed his acquaintance with Harriet Martineau. 
‘* Of all women,” he writes, ‘‘ whom I have known or 
met in society, certainly Miss Martineau was one of the 
shrewdest in her observation and most practical in her 
deductions.” But even the elect must make mistakes. 
‘One afternoon we met at the villa of my old friend 
S. W. Larkin. .... In the course of our stroll 
through the garden we came to a small gate, . 
the pattern of which was new to Miss Martineau. .. . « 
She stopped, and, looking at the little gate in an 
attitude of intense admiration, exclaimed, ‘ How truly 
oriental! What wonderful taste these Easterns have 
in design!’ She went on, and as Larkin and I 
followed through the gate, he whispered to me, ‘I got 
it out last week from Birmingham !’” 

From Egypt Murray was transferred to the Swiss 
Legation, but whilst at home on leave was offered ‘by 
Lord Clarendon the Mission to Persia, which he re-. 
luctantly accepted: The correspondence which covers: 
this period of his career should dispose finally of the 
aspersions on his conduct of the Mission and of the: 
stories circulated by Sadr Azim, to which some credence: 
was given at the time in this country. It is refreshing 
to read Murray’s letter to Lord Clarendon, thanking 
him for his defence of his appointment in the House of 
Lords. ‘‘ You took up the cudgels manfully in defence 
of my appointment, and stated... . that I had been 
selected ‘ because I had resided six years in India and 
spoke the Arabic language.’ Now, as I happen never 
to have been in India, and as Arabic would be about as: 
useful a language to possess at Teheran as German at 
Madrid, I thought some noble lord would get up and 
give you a broadside. However, they seem to have 
been perfectly satisfied, and held their peace!” From 
Persia Murray. went to Dresden, and then to Copen- 
hagen; of the transfer of the Persian Mission to the 
Indian Department having been the cause of his ‘‘ being 
tumbled down to the bottom of the diplomatic ladder, 
when I had climbed half way up it,” he writes somes. 
what bitterly to Lord Stanley, but his nature, as Sir 
Herbert Maxwell states, was far too sunny and versatile 
to allow any feeling of disappointment to rankle for 
long. Dresden must have been more or less congenial 
to him, for the King of Saxony was a man of lettersi 
Murray tells an amusing story of an Italian littérateur- 
who, on being presented to the Saxon Minister at. 
Naples, exclaimed with enthusiasm, ‘‘ Ah, monsieur! 
je suis chatmé de trouver occasion de vous exprimer. 
le profond respect que je ressens pout Sa Majesté votre. 
Souverain: Je toujours considété comme le pres. 
mier dentiste. de l’Europe.’’ The consternation of the- 
Minister ‘can be imagined, till it dawned upon him that- 
a compliment was intended to his Sovereign as: ah, 
annotator of Dante and as a Dantiste. Soon after: 
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taking up his duties at Dresden Lord John Russell 
offered him Stockholm in the following words : ‘‘ Should 
you like to accept the appointment at Stockholm, which 
will be vacant next month? Your present Court is a 
very small one, and, although there is a Charles XIII. 
instead of XII., still Charleses count for something in 
the world.” This offer was declined. 

Amongst Murray’s correspondents during the years 
immediately preceding his retirement, which took place 
in 1874, was Lord Lytton, whose letters contain 
numerous references to passing events. Mr. Labou- 
chere, as a reformer of abuses, struck him as being a 
wonderful spectacle, ‘‘but nowadays men seem to be 
valued less for what they are than for what they call 
themselves. It reminds me of the story of an English- 
man who advertised for a French governess for his 
daughter. A ballet-dancer presented herself. ~ ‘I speak 
the purest Parisian, am lively and intelligent, just the 
person for the place.’ ‘Yes; but a danseuse—impos- 
‘sible!’ ‘Mais, qu’est-ce que ca fait, monsieur; je 
changerais le nom !’” 

There are many amusing anecdotes in these remini- 
scences. The book affords an attractive picture of an 
interesting personality, and impresses us as a faithful 
sketch of Charles Murray’s character and work and of 
his association with the leading men of a fading past. 


AN APOLOGY FOR JEFFREYS. 


«The Life of Judge Jeffreys.” By H. B. Irving. Lon- 
don: Heinemann. 


“[ juvenile Cowley asked himself, ‘‘ What can I do 
to be for ever known, and make the age to come 
my own?” This, or we are much mistaken, has ‘been 
the inquiry which the author of this ingenious volume 
‘has set his wits to solve. In our general impatience of 
‘tthe commonplace, that young man is’ to-day certain of 
attention who is lucky enough to secure a fine rattling 
paradox. Shall I maintain, we can imagine Mr. Irving 
to ask himself, that Elizabeth Fry was a vain and cruel 
‘woman, or that Voltaire was a simpleton, or that 
‘Shakespeare wrote the “‘ Ecclesiastical Polity?" These 
might be agreeable topics, but matter might fail me. 
‘Shall I whitewash Nero? But there is nothing new in 
that. Shall I prove that the editor of the ‘*‘ Athenzeum ” 
was Junius? What shall Ido? Let me take the most 
hated name in the whole of English history, and do 
all that can possibly be done to present it in a sym- 
pathetic and benevolent light. Itisdone! I will write 
a solemn biography of Sir George Jeffreys, in which I 
will _ prove that he was more sinned against than 
sinning. 

Mr. Irving has, accordingly, written his book, and we 
‘dare say that he will have his reward. A great many 
people to whom the Rye House Plot is a mere name, 
and who never before heard of Lady Lisle, will think 
that it is all very smart and right, and that Jeffreys may 
have been a little peppery sometimes, but was a kind, 
honest gentleman at heart. A good many other people, 
recognising’ the care with which Mr. Irving has 
examined and arranged his documents, and pleasantly 
excited by seeing the old facts dished up in a new shape, 
will commend his candour and hiscleverness. "We also 
‘are ready to admit that he is clever, ‘but we cannot think 
him candid. "We are absolutely convinced that Mr. 
Irving did not open up his investigations so much for 
tthe purpose of discovering the truth, as to prove his 
paradoxical thesis, even “in the teeth of eyidence. 
‘Throughout the book he is a pleader; ‘he is trying fo 
‘make the best of what he knows to ‘be a bad. case; 
‘brow-beats the witnesses, argues with the judge, flatters 
‘the jury, and all to secure a verdict which shall draw 
attention to his own adroitnéss and versatility. 6 

It is in his opening chapters that Mr. Irving is most 
‘satisfactory. He clears away a good deal of mischievous 
<onjecture about the childhood and’ youth of Jeffreys. 
Lord. Campbell’s romancings on this subject were so 
‘extraordinary that one is almost pr to believe that 
the have possessed’ sources of knowledge which 
thave since disappeared. We have little but commefida- 
Irving’s treatment of the life of Jeffreys 
Rye’House Plot. He examines the documen 

ith care and ‘intelfigence, and, without adding much 
Or anything Of positive!novelty, he coutrives to produce 
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a lifelike and not an extremely unattractive picture. He 
knows a good deal of history, and‘he has a real faculty 
for biography. Yet, even at the outset, the prejudiced 
advocate makes himself apparent. Nothing is more 
annoying in this book than the treatment of the Norths, 
Francis and Roger. Neither the one nor the other can 
be mentioned without mockery. The testimony of 
Roger North is absolutely indispensable to the biographer 
of Jeffreys, and his honesty is above reproach. He is, 
therefore, quoted, but invariably with some contemp- 
tuous phrase added to sap the confidence of the reader— 
he is a plodder, he has no sense of humour, he is pre- 
judiced, he is effeminate. Francis North disliked 
Jeffreys, instinctively, as virtue dislikes vice ; but then, 
according to Mr. Irving, he was ‘eternally ridiculous, 
a splayfaced man with wily eyes.” 

Until the blood-madness of Jeffreys, however, begins 
to assert itself, there is nothing in Mr. Irving’s 
special pleading which can give much offence. We 
smile at a biographer who thinks that we have only to 
look at Kneller’s portrait of Jeffreys as Recorder of 
London,—a portrait which looks like a handsome 
Persian tom-cat preparing to pounce on a mouse—in 
order to convince ourselves of his goodness of heart, 
and we find ourselves agreeing with him that many of 
the vague legends of Jeffreys’ early misdemeanours are 
évidently nothing but reverberations of hatred. But 
the matter becomes more and more serious as we pro- 
ceed, and as we find the biographer more and more 
anxious, at afiy cost, to whitewash his preposterous 
client. For our own part, as we read this volume, 
pleased with its vigour and vivacity, we slowly became 
conscious of the extraordinary bias of the writer, but: it 
was not until we reached the trial of Algernon Sidney 
that our eyes were fully opened to his methods. From 
this point we continued our study of the biography with 
a complete perception of the author’s temper and in- 
tention, and were no longer the dupe of his pretended 
candour. 

Gilbert Burnet is the object of Mr. Irving’s peculiar 
dislike, and this is not to be wondered at, for he is one 
of those who, with the most trenchant gravity, have 
exposed the violence of Jeffreys. It is impossible to 
read without impatience the phrases im which Mr. 
Irving denigrates Gilbert Burnet, omitting all reference 
to his noble self-sacrifice on the occasion of Lord William 
Russell’s trial. ‘We pass on, however, to the trial of 
Sidney. Here Mr. Irving’is at his best in his analysis 
of the conduct of Jeffreys, but he himself appears to be 
totally devoid of such moral and intellectual sympathy 
as could enable him to enter into the mind of Sidney. 
To Mr. Irving that outburst of prayer, immediately 
following the great republican’s condemnation to death, 
which has stirred the blood of free men for so many 
generations, is nothing but “smug” and ‘‘sanctimo- 
nious.” In still worse taste are Mr. Irving’s remarks 
about Baxter, whom he does not dare directly to attack, 
but who, he suggests, was a hypocrite, ‘‘ suspiciously 
familiar with the designs of the factious.” Even for the 
wicked murder of Lady Lisle, Mr. Irving is ready with 
ingenious excuses. Kind, indulgent Jeffreys condemned 
this blameless old. gentlewoman to be burned alive, 
‘because of his “‘ disgust at the perjury of Dunne”’! 

In the courage of his opinions Mr. Irving is not lack- 
ing. He thinks that “ substantially, little injustice may 
have been done at the Bloody Assizes,” and we search 
‘in vain for a single word that shows any genuine horror 
at the crimes of Taunton and Wells. His own temper, 
as revealed in the pages of this book, is far from sug- 
gesting that impartiality which we demand from one 
who essays to ‘correct ‘our views of a’ violent and 
‘emotional period in history. Mr. Irving has’studied the 
facts and the documents with care, but we are vinable 
to detect the result of'any reasonable ‘synthesis of them. 
Yet no one cah, with any hope of profit, approach the 
‘Revolhition, which was above all things a religious atid 
democratic movement, without possessing a conception 
‘of what is meant by humatity and piety. © Mr. Irving— 
sit is only ‘a part of his’ pose—seems to be a con- 
‘temner of ‘them both. On tio page Of his book ‘do ‘we 
‘Observe a slitary expréssion which reveals any indig- 


‘with’ the Constitutional patriotism of the En ople, 
the ‘least-objection’ to political or 
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tude. Sneers at every form of religion are painfully 
frequent throughout the book, and are scarcely subdued 
within the decent limits of expression. The very sen- 
sible reflections with which the character of Jeffreys is 
finally summed up (p. 362) come as a great relief to the 
too-earnest reader, who needs to be thus reminded that 
the book is really only a sort of extended joke, a young 
man’s daring attempt to scandalise his elders and 
attract their attention. 

The volume is written with vigour, but sometimes 
with indifferent care. The incessant use of the 
word ‘‘reliable”—where ‘‘trustworthy” is meant— 
exasperates the reader. We know not why Settle is 
called ‘‘a shady poet” in 1683; twenty years later he 
was indigent indeed, but at the time of the Russell- 
Sidney trials he was the most fashionable versifier of 
the day. We rather wonder that Mr. Irving has not 
quoted, from ‘‘Absalom Senior,” the character of 
Jeffreys :— 

** Of low-born tools we bawling Shimei saw, 

Jerusalem’s late loud-tongued mouth of law ; 

By blessings from almighty bounty given, 

Shimei no common favourite of heaven.” 
Settle proceeds to give particulars regarding that 
scandal of Jeffreys’ second wedding which is touched on 
lightly by Mr. Irving on his pp. 31, 32. It is somewhat 
odd that Settle should take for Jeffreys the very 
pseudonym adopted by Dryden (who as far as we 
recollect never alludes to Jeffreys) for Slingsby Bethel. 
We must here leave Mr. Irving, with the hope that for 
his next adventure he may find a subject in which his 
undoubted ability may shine to more sympathetic 
advantage. 


MR. BINYON’S POEMS. 


‘“*Porphyrion and Other Poems.” 
Binyon. London: Richards. 


WHat has a poet felt ? and in what degree does he 
succeed in communicating his feelings to others? 
These are perhaps the questions which, if answered 
aright, serve best to determine his position in the 
hierarchy of artists. Mr. Binyon dedicates his volume 
‘*To Joy,” but the joy which his poems strive to 
interpret is not estranged from the sorrow of the world. 
He feels the cruel necessity which seems to hunt after 
human lives, especially in great cities, the waste of 
passions, the ruin of youth and love and happiness, the 
tides and the trampling waves that strew the streets 
with drift and wreck, the pangs of separation, the 
bitter-sweets of memory. And he has no philosophy 
to account for these things. Nature hides her 
meanings; she is ‘‘tender, exultant, savage, blithe, 
austere.” 
**In each man’s hand she sets its proper tool, 
For the wise, wisdom ; folly for the fool.” 
He has no philosophy of reconciliation such as Words- 
worth distilled out of pain. Only there are moments 
when the burden seems to fall away—moments when 
the cloud suddenly parts and the sky grows radiant, 
when the mystery of sorrow disappears in a mystery 
of joy, and life stands clear and intelligible. And these 
moments of revelation or discovery come to us from 
three sources—from some vision of the beauty of the 
external world, from some presentation of perfect art, 
or.from some rapture of human love. ey do not 
furnish a sufficient basis for any creed of optimism, 
but they may whisper a private word to a listening ear, 
and for the hearer may justify a faith that the meaning 
of nature is good. ' 
Such is the substance of what Mr. Binyon has felt in 
many of these poems, and he communicates his feelings 
in a way which invites rather than compels. Browning 
in ‘‘ Christmas Eve” imagines a man as 
‘* Sucked along in the flying wake 
Of the luminous water-snake.” 
We follow certain poets as they speed forward with 
no effort or even consent of our own. Shelley, ‘‘ the 
luminous water-snake,” in the closing pages of ‘‘ Epipsy- 
chidion” bears us on irresistibly, and leaves us at the 
end with scant and rapid breath, but completely satisfied 
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with our strange adventure. Other poets move with | 


raceful deliberation, and ask us to accompany them. 
r. Binyon has written no careless ling in this volume ; 
his effects are calculated; his pace is easy; his little 
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metrical surprises and suspensions are accurately 
studied ; but, if we consent, he will often bring us to the 
point desired. We conjecture that he has written 
certain lyrical exercises under the mastership of Mr. 
Robert Bridges. Where we are not conquered by the 
absolutely right word or the victoriously right line, 
which makes us forget all craftsmen’s skill, we yet 
admit his sensitive proficiency in the use of poetic 
materials. 

Of the group of poems named, in continuation of an 
earlier series, ‘‘ London Visions,” one presents vividly 
the spectacle of a suddenly gathered crowd upgazing at 
a midnight fire : why are one and all so entirely absorbed 
by the sight? Mr. Binyon’s conjecture that they see in 
it a prefigurement of the final conflagration of this globe 
lacks the value of truth which we find in Wordsworth’s 
conjectures to explain the sadness with which his star- 
gazers quitted the eye-piece of the telescope ; it is an 
intrusion of ingenuity where simple truth would be far 
better. ‘‘ Martha” tells of a girl who spends her last 
coins not for bread but for roses, and in her physical 
weakness is lost—‘‘ conquered, listless, happy ”— in 
their loveliness. ‘‘ The Dray,” a poem of five stanzas, 
is wholly convincing and free from strain ; through the 
poor street the great dray comes rolling,— 

‘* flushed, on high 
Guiding his easy course 
A giant sits, with indolent soft eye. 


‘* He turns not, that dim crowd 
Of listless forms beneath him to behold ; 
Shawled women with head bowed : 
Flitting in hasty stealth, and children old. 


**Calm as some conqueror 
Rode through old Rome, nor heeded at his heel, 
Mid the proud spoils of war, 
What woeful captives thronged his chariot wheel.” 

‘*Eleonora Duse as Magda” admirably expresses 
the sudden emancipation for each man of his truest 
inmost self, concealed beneath the encumbrances of 
life, which perfect art can effect. 

‘‘The Supper” is a dramatic poem, powerful and 
original in conception, not wholly successful in 
execution. ‘*A rich youth invites a chance com- 
pany of guests from the street—a blind beggar, a 
sandwich man, a tramp, two women and a thief; they 
are seated at supper in a sumptuous room.” Better 
far be jolly beggars by the fire at Poosie-Nansie’s f 
For some brief moments they rejoice, but the false 
glamour makes them only more sensible of the tragedy 
of life for each of them—lost purity and joy and passion, 
the fierce bondage of necessity—and they turn in bitter- 
ness upon their unwise host, whose self-indulgent bene- 
volence ends in remorse and desperation. 

Among the most beautiful of Mr. Binyon’s poems 
are those which tell of the renewal of joy through some 
hour or some moment of perfect intercourse with ex- 
ternai nature, together with the surging up of the 
morning life within us, which has not quite perished 
under the accretions of habit and circumstance. Then 
the senses seem refined to spirit, and from the ‘‘ husks 
of dead days ” blooms the very flower of life, — 

‘* Muse of my quickened verse, I am as he 

Who, striving in a vast, up-swollen sea, 

Lifted a moment on a wave, descries 

Unrolling suddenly the boundless skies. 

Now is mere breathing joy ; and all that strife 

Confused and darkling, that we miscall life, 

Is as a cloak, cast off in the warm spring.” _- 
Or the discovery and renewal may come in the form of 
peace, with a heart of passion in it, rather than in the 
form of joy. A solitary elm, seen in the evening light, 
is so possessed with confidence and calm, that it seems 
to vouch for a wise meaning in all the world. 

The poem, after which the volume is named, ‘‘ Por- 
phyrion,” may be described as a variation, founded on 
a Christian legend, of the Alastor theme. A young 
ascetic of the desert admits to his cell at night a 
fainting woman ; the buried passion of human loye is 
raised in his heart from the dead ; the woman vanishes, 
and Porphyrion returns to society that he may pursue 
her through the world. He shares in revelry, but it 
does not tame his longing ; he is seized by the ardour 
of battle ; he learns the need of pity and charity, and as 
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he dies at the hands of the revolted soldiery, whom he 
has led to triumph, he beholds once more her whom he 
had followed through the world,— 
“stretching forth his arms, 

Into the unknown vastness eagerly 

He went, and like a bridegroom to his bride.” 
It is much that one of our younger poets should essay 
a work of some magnitude. If the reader yields, him-. 
self to Mr. Binyon’s invitation, the poet will conduct 
him without let or hindrance to the close. 


THE SERIOUSNESS OF MR. ZANGWILL. 


‘* Dreamers of the Ghetto.” By I. Zangwill. London: 
Heinemann. 


T° take oneself seriously is, in these tedious days, 

the last refuge of the humorous ; but the joke, as 
practised by Mr. Zangwill, loses much of its savour. 
Time was when he devoted himself frankly to the 
amusement of his readers, and that he found readers, 
and amused them, was shown by the sale of his 
books. Thereafter he was taken with an itch for 
serious work, and to do him justice, it seemed not im- 
probable that he might one day write a fair novel. 
Certain possibilities of distinction were in ‘The 
Master,” but the book dropped earthward through sheer 
force of gravity. In ‘‘The King of Schnorrers,” and 
the sequent studies of Ghetto life, was material of better 
quality, wrought to better shape. Since then, when- 
ever Mr. Zangwill has attempted to compass serious- 
ness, his sense of humour has deserted him completely, 
and the lamentable results of his excursions into 
zsthetic criticism are still wofully unforgettable. Those 
who supposed that Mr. Zangwill had exhausted his 
powers of exasperation should read ‘‘ Dreamers of the 
Ghetto,” and convince themselves how limited were 
their imaginations. 


There is no need to deny that the central idea of the - 


book is a good one. Mr. Zangwill has endeavoured to 
explain the mystery that resides in the mere fact of the 
persistence of his race, and to throw into some con- 
venient synthesis the strangely antagonistic qualities 
that have gone to the making of every Jew who has 
become a prominent and permanent figure in the world’s 
history. It cannot be said that in attempting to achieve 
this very legitimate purpose Mr. Zangwill has been un- 
duly lenient to the faults of his strange race. Against 
the Jewish love of philosophical speculation, of culture, 
of purity, he sets very plain statements of Jewish vul- 
garity, greed and coarseness ; and he is certainly able 
to regard the various developments of the Jewish reli- 
gion during the past three centuries with completely de- 
tached impersonality. Moreover, he has to offer a vast 
amount of curious (and possibly accurate) information 
concerning the Talmud and the Cabala and the whole 
elaborately detailed ritual of the synagogue and the 
family ; so that in this respect the book may very well 
be useful to the student of comparative theology. But 
it is plain that Mr. Zangwill’s intention is towards an 
artistic end, and in his preface he makes a somewhat 
pompous profession of the methods he has employed. 
For the liberties he has taken with history his open 
apologies may be accepted readily enough. ‘I have 
never hesitated,” he says, ‘‘to take as an historian or 
to focus and interpret as an imaginative artist.” Now, 
on historical grounds we seek no quarrel with him ; 
and it is a small matter that he should occasionally 
juggle with dates to suit his own ends. The only 
question that has any pertinence relates to the artistic 
worth’ of: his portraits. They are painted with great 
wealth of detail, for Mr. Zangwill has pursued external 
accuracy with all the painful seriousness of a maid- 
servant undergoing a course of University Extension 
Lectures. on Greek Literature. His ‘‘ properties,” no 
doubt,’ are genuine antiques, and we dare say that 
he could produce chapter and verse for all his descrip- 
tions. And yet of all his Dreamers there is scarcely 
one who is of the stuff of which even bad dreams 
are made. In his hands Spinoza becomes a tedious 
bore, and you are>sure that the love episode imputed 
to him could not have ended more fortunately. Moses 
Mendelssohn is but a pale phantom, and if all other 
record, of him were lost, one would construct from Mr. 
Zangwill’s pages a figure widely different from that 
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we know. The portrait of Heine is confessed by the 
author to be a composite conversation-photograph, 
and is zpso verbo condemned to be cast into outer dark~- 
ness. Notwithstanding its too palpable resemblance- 
to the portrait that has been drawn by Mr. Meredith, 
the present version of Ferdinand Lassalle’s character 
is hopelessly unconvincing, and weak through very 
violence. And, lest this should seem unrelieved bitter- 
ness, let us add that where Mr. Zangwill has worked 
from no historical model, in the technical sense of the 
word, he has reached a rather higher level of excellence. 
In the first and last stories of the book there are hints 
of real imaginative power; this notwithstanding, there 
is so much that is dull and futile that we fear that (in. 
the epigram of the great poet whom he ill-treats so 
stupidly) Mr. Zangwill’s career lies behind him. 


MANX TROUT. 


from Manxland to. 


‘‘Harry Druidale, Fisherman, 
London: Mac-. 


England.” By Henry Cadman. 
millan. 


OF the Manx prig we have read much in current 
fiction; but the Manx prig is so little of a 
sportsman that it is refreshing to follow the modest 
record of angling in that romantic and depressed island 
at the bidding of one who is no prig, but a genuine, 
honest angler. Much of the interest of this agreeable 
little book, more particularly of those portions that. 
have regard to the Yorkshire Anglers’ Association and. 
the late Mr. Pritt, is, it is true, somewhat restricted to 
north-country fishermen. Nor can it be asserted: 
without fear of contradiction that Mr. Cadman’s pages. 
bristle with new matter. For genial angling chat, 
however, for quaint contrast of the humble worm-fisher, 
the more ambitious caster of the wet fly, and the dry 
fly purist, we have not often chanced upon the equal of 
this work, in which all the best traditions of the sport 
are upheld. Equally deserving of praise are the 
opening remarks on the recreation of angling, as 
opposed to its abuse for the purposes of cup-hunting. 
and rivalry, and the author’s subsequent confession of 


early misdemeanours among the five-inch trout and. 


wholesome resolve to mend his ways and lend his. 
support to the legislature in its efforts to repress such 
poaching in future. To the intending visitor to Manx- 
land the book will prove a welcome angling guide, 
while the beginner may acquire many a wrinkle on 
creeper-fishing and other methods, and the old hand 
will find interest in the melancholy history of the decay. 
of many a once famous trout-stream. The illus- 
trations, from photographs—surely the wise author 
would have spared his reader the prefatory informations 
that they are the work of an amateur !—are mostly: 
pleasing. Some few of them are good. 


A STUDY OF CHARLEMAGNE. 


‘*Charles the Great.” _By. Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L. 
London: Macmillan. 


[* some respects this is an able historical monograph,. 

though Dr. Hodgkin takes us through a good deal 
of preliminary matter before he comes to the central 
figure of his discourse. This introduction he regards, 
as essential because the great Emperor was the last term: 
of an ascending series—nobles, mayors of the palace,. 
kings—and in order to understand the law of the series. 
it is absolutely necessary to study some of its earlier 
members. Having studied these earlier members, who 
appear to have been simply specimens of brutality, selfish- 
ness and licentiousness, it is all the more surprising 
that the series should have culminated in so fine and 
imperial a spirit as Charles the Great, or Charlemagne, 
if we may use his popular designation now that Pro- 
fessor Freeman is here no longer to reprove us. 

The life of Charles was written in Latin by his secre- 
tary, Eginhard, and excellent editions of this work exist 
by Zaffé and Holder. Many other foreign writers bear- 
ing upon the subject or period may be mentioned— 
Waitz, Bonnell ‘and Guizot; whilst among Anglo- 
Saxon writers there are Abel and Simson, and E. L. 
Cutts. For the reigns of Charles the Great’ and his 
predecessor King Pippin, fairly trustworthy ‘‘ Annals” 
exist ; but for the antecedent period there are only the. 
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meagre chronicler Fredegarius, an unknown writer 
who supplemented him, and Paulus Diaconus, who 
wrote the “‘ Lives of the' Bishops of Metz.” The story 
of the ‘‘fainéant” Merovingian Kings is. certainly a 
very strange one, and that of the line of the Arnulfings 
is little better, though, to its credit, the latter produced 
Charles Martel, the foe of ecclesiastical greed. 

The mighty events by which Charles the Great— 
King of the Franks and Emperor of the Romans—en- 
tirely changed the face of Europe in the Middle Ages, 
are matters of history. Of these events, three stand 
out most prominently—Charles’s conquest of Italy, his 
consolidation of the Frankish kingdom, and his as- 
sumption of the imperial title. Under each of these 
heads Dr. Hodgkin has something interesting to ad- 
vance, though much of it is necessarily speculative. 
No doubt in assuming the title of King of the Lom- 
bards it was not Charles’s object to destroy the na- 
tionality of the countrymen of Alboin, nor to fuse them 
into one people; though if his son Pippin had lived and 
transmitted his sceptre to his descendants, there might 
possibly have been founded a kingdom of Italy—strong, 
patriotic and enduring. But, on the other hand, by 
pursuing the policy towards the Papal See inherited 
from his father, Charles called into existence a power 
which would probably always have been fatal to the 
unity and freedom of Italy. The Church dominions 
wedged in between the North and South promised an 
endless wrangle between Pope and King. Charles’s 
second work—the extension and consolidation of the 
Frankish kingdom—was probably the greatest of all, 
for it gave the Teutonic race a position of supremacy 
in Central Europe which it has never lost. As to 
the assumption of the imperial ‘title, our author 
speaks with less confidence. While the revival of the 
old world-wide empire and its conversion into a Chris- 
tian State was a noble idea, Charles knew that he could 
not realise it. This later empire was not democratic, 
but feudal ; and, as Dr. Hodgkin points out, ‘‘ between 
feudalism and any true reproduction of the /mperium 
Romanum there could be no abiding union.” 

The fate of an empire founded by a Charlemagne or 
a Cromwell is frequently to crumble into dust when the 
master-spirit which created it has been withdrawn. It 
was so with the edifice of Charles the Great, whose 
successors were pigmies. But in other ways, Charle- 
magne had an enduring influence on European history. 
In addition to being a conqueror, he was a social 
reformer and the encourager of letters; Christian 
culture, education, agriculture, manufactures, com- 
merce and the arts were all fostered by him; and he 
was the projector of great national’ works, includ- 
ing a canal to connect the Rhine and the Danube. 
Mr. Gladstone would be interested in’ Charlemagne’s 
strong recommendation of fruit-culture a thousand 
years ago; and the great Emperor led the way by 
admirably cultivating his own domains. Learning he 
warmly favoured, 

Though strong in ecclesiastical policy, and a bene- 
factor in literature and science, Charlemagne was not— 
a8" Dr. Hodgkin points out—a codifier of laws 
Justinian or Napoleon. He largely left the peopl 
whom he conquered under the operation of ‘their own 
laws. ‘Yet he ‘had schemes for improving and ‘har- 
monising existing laws which he only imperfectly 
realised. What is surprising is that‘he still sanctioned: 
such barbarous superstitious ‘customs as wager of 
battle, ordeal by the «cross, and ordeal’ by ‘the hot 
ploughshares. One noble and beneficent! object, how- 
ever, he especially aimed at—the establishment of 
justice, to be ‘‘ truly and indifferently administered ” to 
both rich and poor, to the strongand to the defenceless. 
With regard to his assumption of the imperial title, 
“whatever estimate we may form of the good'or the 
evil which ‘resulted’ from ‘the great event of the‘ eight- 
hundredth Christmas Day, ‘none will deny that the 
whole history of Europe for at teast seven hundred 
years was profoundly modified’ by the life and mighty 
deeds of Charles the Great.” ot 
-Within brief compass, Professor Hodgkin ‘has 'pro- 
an ‘admirable ‘biegraphical sketch—one éx< 
iiting both breadth of view and -at°the same time 
detailed analysis’ ‘of events’; and) it is written with 
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GREEK ART AND TRAGEDY. 


‘‘The Attitude of the Greek Tragedians toward Art.” 
By John H. Huddilston. London: Macmillan. 


HIS is one of those useful little treatises in which a 
young. scholar takes an unfamiliar aspect of 
familiar things, and works it out by patient reference 
to the original sources of knowledge. Mr. Huddilston 
has observed that while an infinite amount has been 
written about Greek tragedy and a good deal about 
Greek art, their inter-operation has hardly been con- 
sidered at all. The general direction of his views may 
be gathered from the fact that the two special objects 
of his worship are Professor Adolf Furtwangler and 
Professor Wilhelm von Christ. He is acting on the 
side of those who seek to approach Greek literature 
from the archeological side, and in particular he pro- 
fesses a cultus for Euripides which is in natural 
connexion with this bias. The theme of _his little 
monograph—an attempt to answer the questions, Were 
Eschylus, Sophocles and Euripides influenced by works 
of art, and if so, to what extent ?—is one which is not 
unworthy of study, although obviously fenced around 
with difficulties. There is a temptation to. search the 
writings of the poets, and wherever a temple, a statue 
or a texture is. mentioned, to seize upon this as an 
example of the influence of the arts. But the poet. was 
a human being and had to use human imagery. He 
might, as we may, speak of a temple without any 
intelligent comprehension. of architecture at all. 

It is curious to contrast the Hellenic with the 
Medizval mind in this respect.. The Synod of Arras, 
in 1025, pronounced that ‘‘ what the unlettered cannot 
learn by writing must be taught to them by. painting.” 
But, in Greece, literary expression was far ahead of 
plastic, and those who could not learn by sculpture had 
to be taught by poetry. In the case of Aischylus we 
find a tragedian of the highest accomplishment, who 
practises his art to perfection in an Athens. where 
sculpture and architecture are still rudimentary. Ma. 
Huddilston relegates to a note one of the most novel of 
his. observations, namely, that the Drama. gave to 
Greek vase-painters their great incentive to present 
the abstract in concrete forms. In Aischylus, in par- 
ticular, everything is huge, dim and rough. We see, 
in a moment, that this is a poet who has taken nothing 
from art, but by whom art may be stimulated and led. 
Mr. Huddilston, seduced perhaps by the ingenuity of 
his wish, conjectures that ‘‘the greatest of Greek 
dramatists would appear to have been a worthy ad- 
mirer.of the most illustrious of ancient painters.” It 
would be pleasant to think so, but that Polygnotus is 
said to have painted a figure which may have. been 
meant for Capaneus is surely the very slenderest thread of 
gossamer evidence on which a theory was ever suspended. 

In Sophocles we discover hardly a trace of. oceupa- 
tion with plastic ideas. Sculpture and architecture 
sprang into being by the side of that severe: tragedian 
without even attracting his attention. As Professor 
Murray excellently says, Sophocles was ‘f subject to 
a certain conventional idealism.” But in, Euripides, 
Mr. Huddilston finds enough to console him for ithe 
dimness of Aischylus, and the aloofness of Sophocles. 
Nothing has been more interesting in the necent |move- 
ment/of criticism, than the resuscitation, of a poet, who, 
but a single generation ago, was treated with positive 
contempt. [t is not to be forgotten ‘that Euripides, if 
we accept a plausible legend, was originally :trained to 
be a painter. He certainly retained through life the 
painter’s eye, even to the extent of plainly: preferring 
colour,to the austerer forms of’ marble bronze. 
His concern in the Athenian temples, and his, curious 
attention given to metopes, are naturally dwelt upon by 
Mr. Huyddilston; who: illustrates the plastic instinct of 
Euripides very agreeably in the remarkable passages 
detailing the appearance of the figures of Alcestis and 
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or any other such, comparatively important person, 
would have the interest st of reality, the charm of actual 
life, to make them tolerable. But minorliterary sodie 
with its fearfully exaggerated sense of its own import- 
ance, its ludicrous idea that the details of its little life 
have any interest for sensible people—if indeed that can 
be called ‘life at all -which is mainly posing and affecta- 
tion—and its outlook narrower than that of the average 
draper’s assistant, is so completely unendurable, and so 
given to'inflicting its personal chatter and inexperience 
upon us, that the very title of such a book is enough to 
rouse the truculent spirit in the most kindly disposed 
ctitic. Hence it is with difficulty that we find words to 
express our pleasure, our agreeable disappointment, 
over Miss Betham-Edwards’s ‘‘ ReminiScences.” We 
had expected the usual chatter about authors, the usual 
weary hour or two spent in'that curious little world 
where life is regarded merely as a stuff to write books 
about, a patent provider of copy, with no ulterior 
purpose of its own ; and we find ourselves in the com- 
pany of quite interesting and wholesome people—Suffolk 
farmers, ploughmen, market-women, and the like. — It 
is like opening the door of an expected dungeon, and 
finding a sunlit garden on the other side. Miss Edwards 
devotes the larger part of her book to the early remem- 
brances of her native village; and the sayings and 
doings of the worthy folk amongst whom she lived have 
given her many readable chapters. The village school- 
mistress who complained to the rector that a certain 
bashful young farmer was seeking to ‘‘impinge her 
modesty” by surreptitious offerings of flowers placed 
in the schoolroom window every morning, is only one 
of the many equally delightful acquaintances to whom 
we are introduced. There is the labourer, for example, 
who, coming home from church on sacrament Sunday, 
was greeted by a neighbour with, ‘‘So, Master Smith, 
like me, I s’pose, you’ve been to the table?” and 
responded, ‘‘ Yes, and I might as well have stayed at 
home. I only got one d——d drop;” or the good woman 
whose inspiring conception of the education of children 
was shown by the taking of her two girls up to Ipswich 
to see a man hanged, becatise she was ‘‘anxious to do 
them all the good she could.” Miss Edwards’s earlier 
chapters are full of stories and sayings of this kind. 

We are not, however, entirely withheld from the 
company of the wise and eminent. Miss Edwards’s 
two great acquaintances were George Eliot and Liszt; 
and her later chapters are reminiscences of the more 
orthodox literary kind, with these two for the central 
figures. Liszt, as was his way with ladies, impressed 
her to such an extent that after hearing him play she 
assured him that he had transported her to Paradise, 
and then went home and wrote verses to him. With 
George Eliot Miss Edwards was on terms of intimacy, 
or rather as near intimacy as one could get with the 
prophetess. On the whole, the impression we get from 


these pages is that the intimacy was not altogether a. 


comfortable one for the friends of the famous novelist. 
It was a great acquaintance, of which one ought to 
be very, very proud’ indeed; but evidently rather 
overwhelming. There’ ‘was “a certain hush, a sobriety 
tending to pensiveness’” in it; ‘* on her shoulders,” says 
Miss Edwards, “seemed to rest the material and 
spiritual burdens of the universe” ; and, after spending 
a week or two in the presence, Lewes being also of the 
company, Miss Edwards, when the pair departed, is 
fain to ask herself, with an air of being half-ashamed of 
her own weakness, ‘‘ Must I admit the fact? We were 
gayer, conversation was easier, existence more buoyant.” 
We ‘can quite beli¢ve it. The prophet’s mantle is 
sublime on oceasion, but for daily wear it is some- 
what heavy. It is evident, however, that Miss Edwards 
thoroughly enjoyed the spiritual burden of such com- 
panionship. Her opinion of. Browning is an amusing 
confirmation of that. He certainly “dared put’ off the 
prophet,” and be a companionable man amongst men, 
He has his reward; for Miss Edwards could see in 
him nothing but ‘‘an: elderly flirt and chatterer of 
nonsense,” that ‘‘ it was difficult to believe could be the 
hero of the ‘ Sonnets fromthe Portuguese.’”’ Imagine 
a man; going through life in the perpetual attitude of 
the hero of a sonnet series! Might we commend Miss 
Edwards to the acquaintance of—whom shall we “ar 
—Mr. Richard Le Gallienne ? 
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“Stories “and Play Stories.” By Various 
London : Chapnian. 


the republic of letters has been by the 

‘*classes” who have pounced upon the domain 
which has hitherto in a general way been considered the 
heritage of what one calls natural talent, the domain of 
imaginative writing, of, as in the present case, fiction, 
a new element has entered into the consideration of 
those who buy books to read (one always. wonders 
why”!), and possibly. simplified the small difficulties of 
their selection of what they should read. The independ- 
ence of the English character, its aloofness from any 
suspicion of flunkeyism, its ardent contempt for those 
who like Tom Moore ‘‘ dearly love a lord,” render it, 

from a mere sense of justice perhaps, the more suscep- 
tible of the blandishments of fiction whose author carries. 
a handle to his, or her, mame. The circulation of the 
works of Sir Walter Besant have no doubt’ notably 
increased since his elevation; and if’ an equal honour 
were to fall to the lot.of Mr. Hall Caine (who equally 
deserves it), what publishing house so large as to meet 
the demand for his next book! So far the: appeal of 
the kind of writers of whom we speak has been mainly 
to the person who cultivates his taste for literature ina 
railway carriage, and who looks to Messrs. Smith’s. 
bookstalls for literary guidance, and invariably gets it.. 
It is an odd comment upon the merging of class 
distinctions, that the gilded leisure of our aristocracy 
should be occupied in seeking to provide entertainment 
for the tiresome hours of the bagman as hé journeys in 
pursuit of the unwary customer. 

Before reading this book of ‘‘ Stories and Play 
Stories,” collected from the pages of a magazine entirely 
devoted, we believe, to fiction, we assigned it a place on 
Messrs. Smith's bookstalls, and, after reading it, we 
were not agreeably disappointed. As these little tales. 
have sprung from so fertile a soil, it may not be.unfairly 
assumed that the bunch is the pick of the garden; a 
garden in which we fear some labour has been spent in 
the propagation of the noxious weed. The book indeea, 
as a whole, is'a curious ‘‘ pot-pourri,” lacking alike in 
proportion and homogeneousness ; if it contains one or 
two things—well! a few swallows do not make a 
summer. 

The first story, ‘‘ Mrs. Livesey,” by the Hon. Mrs. 
Arthur Henniker (author of ‘“‘In Scarlet and Grey,” 
‘* Outlines,” &c.) is ushered in with all the dignity of a 
quotation. ‘‘ La durée de-nos passions ne dépend pas 
plus de nous, que la durée de notre vie,” which has the 
merit of scarcely preparing one for what is to follow. 
Major Dering Jardine and the Lady Cicely Brunel are, as. 
their names would suggest, of the aristocracy of fiction 
as it is depicted in the ‘‘ Family Herald,” and they act 
accordingly: The major, a retired officer who has 
come into a large fortune, has, for instance, a way of 
disconcerting people ‘‘ by raising his eyebrows and 
laughing silently at their remarks ;” while his fiancée, 
Lady Cicely, is (we are indebted to the author for the 
information or we should never have guessed it) a type 
of the ‘‘ ideal woman whom so few men win.” She lives 
in ‘‘a little villa by the sea,” her cheeks are ‘‘ peach- 
like,” she keeps a perfect menagerie of ‘ pets,” and 
her conversation surpasses, in its sheer imanity, anything 
that we have ever read. The plot of the story is justified 
by’ its respectable antiquity ; and it moves athwart a 
profuse scattering of crocuses, purple blooms, point- 
settias, flowering-creepers, and the other faded properties. 
of, let us hope, a moribund method. The love affair 
between the two does not run smoothly. The major 
has had a past, an unmistakeable past, with the epony- 
mous heroine, Mrs. Livesey, who arrives upon the scene, 
now a widow, an extraordinary person, ‘‘ with a liquid 
look in her eyes.” She is given to reading the works of 


an author who shall be nameless (but who is at present 


unmarried); she talks slang: she can say at a pinch 
that ‘‘ she does not care a dainn;”’ and she elaborates 
upon her backgrounds ‘‘with the rhododendrons 
making the garden all rose-colour, and the pink light on 
the hills.” The major himself declares, in the manner 


of Ada Lundbery, that before he knew her she was ‘a 
woman of spotless character,” and now that she turns 
up a widow he feels bound to do the honourable thing, 
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notwithstanding that she fills him with loathing, and 
that his heart is with the little girl by the sea. Cicely 
‘is naturally horribly upset by the whole business and 
wants ‘‘ God to let her die soon.” But she does not 
-die ; she goes riding in the park instead, and there one 
day Mrs. Livesey sees her, observes how ‘awfully 
young” she is and how miserable, and the wicked 
creature is touched. She forthwith determines to beat 
the major at his own game; instead of quietly letting 
the man off she makes the break with him in the most 
uncomfortable and absurd way possible. She allows 
him to think that the idea of her spotless character is a 
mere obsession on his part ; that there was, in a word, 
another, an ‘‘infernal sweep” called Palmer. But she 
does not leave the matter at that ; when he is happily 
married to his ‘‘ girl-wife” she attempts to make him 
still more uncomfortable by writing to explain away 
the lie and hoping that it may stand to ‘her 
good account somewhere.” We hope so, too; but 
we doubt it. 

This story is fairly typical of the ineptitude of the 
lack of any genuine observation of life on the part of 
the majority of the contributors to this book. The next 
tale, told in dialogue by Miss Violet Hunt (author of 
‘*A Hard Woman,” ‘‘The Way of Marriage,” &c.), 
bears the title of one of Mr. Pinero’s most notable 
plays ‘‘The Benefit of the Doubt,” and there the 
resemblance ends. The dialogue between the two 
women of the story is pointless, trivial, and yet from 
the unexpected dénofiment it would seem that the 
‘author has been attempting to suggest that the 
frivolity of Mrs. Blake was only on the surface, that 
there was an undercurrent of tragedy. If this were 
Miss Hunt’s intention we must confess to have missed 
‘the point of it; she has failed ludicrously, and little 
wonder! She has attempted what only a writer of 
some poetical genius can accomplish successfully, a 
De Musset for instance. The art of this sort of 
dialogue, brilliant, at once sparkling with laughter and 
tears, is rarely given to English writers, and Miss Hunt 
as yet cannot reckon upon possessing it. In the third 
story ‘‘A Tempered Wind,” Lady Ridley (author of 
&c., &c.) has hit upon a possible idea in the conception 
of the character of Bertha Dean, a sentimental con- 
ception but undeniably true to life. There is matter 
here for a short story ; but the author is scarcely equal 
to its execution. 
the pathetic little study of her heroine she devotes some 
pages to an idiotic, unreal love affair, which at the most 
should have been only suggested: as it stands, it quite 
destroys the proportion of the ensemble. Indeed, Lady 
Ridley shares, with other writers in this book, the fault 
of not realising the limitations of the art of the short 
‘story, which, at its best, is neither an extended anecdote 
nor a novel in miniature; it is quite an independent 
form of art, which may, in one of its many phases, ex- 


press adequately enough a whole psychology of human . 


motion as typified, let us say, in the case of Bertha 
Dean 


It were futile to go through these stories further in 
detail; those we have mentioned sufficiently indicate 
the quality of the book as a whole. But qui 
meruit ferat; there are one or two which belong to 
another category. ‘‘A ‘Blackleg,’” by Mr. G. E. 
Mitton (author of—?), is one of these ; it tells the story of 
a miner who, to save his family from the pangs of 
starvation during a strike, accepts employment in the 
forbidden quarter. After a fortnight at the pit-mouth, 
from which he can only move at the risk of his life, he 
is possessed by an intense longing to see his wife and 
children, and makes the attempt with fatal consequences 
to himself. This story is related coherently and 
effectively, and the tragedy of it is none the less con- 
vincing because it is told with restraint. Mr. Hamer’s 
** Liza Lee’s Method ” is a story of almost equal merit ; 
its author observes life at first hand, he has near insight 
into the complexities of the bucolic temperament. ‘‘ The 
Jewelled Christ” of Mr. C. Edwards is in another genre ; 
ut is a story of crime, an incredible story told credibly 
cand with some sense of beauty. These three stories are 
so good that one wonders how they came to appear in 
the present collection ; we are grateful for them, but 
they will, we fear, scarcely appeal to the travelling 
public. 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


M ESSRS. SAMPSON LOW are among the few pub- 
lishers who are likely to profit by the Hispano- 
American war. A demand for their books on naval war- 
fare has resulted in second editions of Mr. Fred T. Jane’s 
‘All the World’s Fighting Ships” and Mr. Laird 
Clowes’ ‘‘ Naval Pocket Book.” The third volume of Mr. 
Clowes’ ‘‘ History of the Royal Navy” is already in 
type, and is to appear at an early date simultaneously 
with the American edition. A considerable portion has 
been written by Captain A. T. Mahan, and among the 
other contributors are Sir C. R. Markham, Mr. H. W. 
Wilson, Mr. Carr Laughton, and the editor. 


Apropos of naval literature, Messrs. Putnam are 
issuing a volume dealing with the old American navy. 
The matter is chiefly collected from the private papers 
of Rear-Admiral Trenchard and Captain Edward Tren- 
chard, who both figured in American history during the 
greater part of the century, the period covered by their 
chronicles extending over eighty years. 


To play the part of prophet is among Mr. Stead’s most 
cherished ambitions. The success with which, in his 
opinion, he foreshadowed the career of a certain states- 
man in his ‘‘ Blastus the King’s Chamberlain” has 
been proved by succeeding events. In order to 
emphasise the fact, he is republishing the book, 
through Mr. Grant Richards, in all the dignity of six- 
shilling form. It originally appeared in a Christmas 
number of the ‘‘ Review of Reviews.” 


The Rev. St. Clair-Tisdall has completed a compre- 
hensive history of Armenia from very early times up to 
the present day. It has been characteristically illus- 
trated, in some cases by native artists. The author has 
gathered his material from Armenian, Persian, Turkish, 
Arabian and modern Greek authorities, and during his 
residence at Ispahan and other Persian towns he has 
been enabled to study the people at first hand. Some 
useful lists of the Ottoman Sultans and Persian dynasties 
accompany the work. 


Messrs. Ellis & Elvey offer for sale an interesting 
collection of autograph letters and signed documents of 
General Eliott, together with numerous portraits, 
prints and maps relating to the Siege of Gibraltar, 
1782-83. The autograph letters and documents are 
hinged on cardboard mounts and contained in three 
morocco boxes. The portraits, prints and maps are 
also mounted and preserved in a portfolio, with the 
exception of the two large prints, one of the sortie 
made by the garrison in the morning of the 
27 November, 1781, the other of the ‘‘ Siege and 
Relief of Gibraltar,” which are in black reeded frames. 
This collection Messrs. Ellis & Elvey are offering in 
one lot. 


Mr. Unwin’s ‘‘ Builders of the Empire” series is to 
reach its third volume next week. The discovery of 
North America forms the subject of it, a considerable 
portion being devoted to the careers of John and 
Sebastian Cabot. The author, Mr. Raymond Beazley, 
has already achieved some success with his former 
work, ‘‘ Prince Henry the Navigator.” 


Mr. William Black's ideas upon the question of titles 
are quite heroic. His forthcoming novel is to carry 
the weight of such a name as ‘‘ Wild Eelin, otherwise 
called Eelin of the Eyes like the Sea Waves; her 
Escapades, Adventures and Bitter Sorrows.” Messrs. 
Sampson Low produce the book during the present year. 


Mr. Oman’s “ History of the Art of War” is to be 
published immediately. It treats of the middle ages 
from the fourth to the fourteenth century, many maps, 
plans and illustrations assisting the text. The volume 
forms the second of a series, in which the author 
attempts to sketch the evolution of warfare from Greek 
and Roman times down to the beginning of the present 
century. The first volume covers the period from the 
downfall of the Roman Empire to the dawn of modern 
history ; the third volume carries the narrative to the 
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close of the seventeenth: century ; and the fourth com- 
pletes it up to the time of the Napoleonic wars. 


A new edition of Rossetti’s poem ‘‘The Blessed 
Damozel,” as it originally appeared in ‘‘The Germ,” 
is among Mr. Duckworth’s earliest publications. A 
reproduction of the poet’s crayon study-for the. subject 


forms the frontispiece, and an introduction by Mr. - 


W. M. Rossetti is supposed to throw some light upon 
the history of the work and the variations that were 
made in its composition. 


The newly discovered letters of Charles Lamb are to 
appear in a volume which Messrs. Smith Elder are 
preparing. Some of these have already been issued in 
the current number of ‘‘Cornhill.” The epistles are 
addressed to Robert Lloyd, who collaborated with Lamb 
and Coleridge in the production of a book of poems. 


The well-known City bookselling business—Messrs. 
Jones & Evans’, Queen Street, Cheapside—has been 
purchased by Mr. A. F. Tait (formerly manager) and 
Mr. W. T. Whittaker (late of Bickers & Son). The 
business will be carried on under its old name. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


“Canada’s Metals.” By Professor Roberts-Austen, C.B., D.C.L.. 
F.R.S. London: Macmillan. 


Pp: ROBERTS-AUSTEN’S British’Association address, 
delivered at Toronto last August, is an eloquent and sug- 
gestive discourse on the vast and varied mineral wealth of the 
Dominion. The whole of British North America, more than 
three and a half millions of square miles in extent, is “rich from 
end to end in minerals.” "te is strange that such immense 
stores of minerals should have been developed at an extremely 
slow rate. Gold, for example, was discovered in Nova Scotia 
as long ago as 1860. Seven years later £108,000 worth of this 
precious metal was produced there. It is nearly fifty years 
since gold was found in British Columbia, and it is said that as 
far back as 1860 gold was found in the Yukon River basin by 
men employed by the Hudson’s Bay Company. The Nova 
Scotian output in 1867 ap to be large, but it assumes 
another aspect when the known richness of the deposits is con- 
sidered. We are apt to forget, as Professor Roberts-Austen 
points out, how recent is the recognition of Canada’s wealth in 
gold, silver, copper, nickel, lead, and iron, and how compara- 
tively slow its development has been. Especially interesting to 
metallurgists is that portion of the address that deals with the 
rich nickeliferous ores of Canada, and the future of “nickel 
steel” for armour-plating, steamship propellers, and other 
purposes. 

“Historic New York.” Edited b 

Alice Carrington Royce, and 
London : Putnam. 


This interesting and admirably illustrated collection of 
papers on early Manhattan history we owe to the zeal of 
various members of the City History Club of New York, which 
institution, though founded only two years since, appears to be 
flourishing exceedingly. The book, indeed, proves once more 
how vital and wide-spread is the spirit of research in Colonial 
history which has animated the States of New England of late. 
The reconstructive art of the topographer and antiquary is 
effectively exhibited in the essays on “ Fort Amsterdam,” the 
old “ Stadt Huys,” “ The Early History of Wall Street,” and the 
two excellent studies of old times on “ Old Wells and Water- 
Courses,” in Manhattan. It is inevitable, however, that the 
historical material available to the writers is far more abundant 
than the antiquarian material. It is impossible, literally, to con- 
sider the stones of New York as Stow did in the case of London. 
You have a palimpsest indeed, but the surface is a /aéu/a rasa, 
without any outcrop of seventeenth-century times. The works 
of “testy William” and old Peter Stuyvesant are utterly gone. 
It is a case of considering the timbers, not the stones, of New 
York; and the timber of the sturdy Dutch settlers of New 
Amsterdam has proved as perishable as most woodworks. 
Still, in despite of time and man, the scenes and society im- 
mortalised by Washington Irving are brought very near to us 
in the vivid and well-studied essays of “ Historic New York.” 


“The Cathedral.” By J.-K. Huysmans. Translated by Clara 
Bell. With a Preface by C. Kegan Paul. London: 
Kegan Paul. 

“La Cathédrale” was on its appearance so fully discussed by 
Mr. Arthur Symons in this “Review” that an English version of 
the remarkable work of M. Huysmans calls for no lengthy 
notice. The present translation, considering the difficulties the 
original presents, may be pronounced a fair one on the whole. 
Mrs. Bell has not avoided entirely certain pitfalls that common! 


Maud Wilder Goodwin, 
uth Putnam. Illustrated. 


beset those who would do into English masterpieces of Frenc 

prose. She has perpetrated some odd inversions, and misplaces 
the verb in several sentences, employing a gallicised idiom that 
recalls the efforts of a too-literal schoolboy. 


Then she fails to 
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render pla the reference in-Chapter II. to Poe’s “ Fall of the: 
House of Usher.” It is not English to write “the Manor in 
Edgar Poe’s tale.” But taking test passages, such as the 
wonderful description of the rebuilding of the cathedral of 
Chartres, the admirable criticism of the Cologne masters and 
the Swabian primitives, the masterly anti-Renanist sketch of 
David; the translation is by no means unsatisfactory, and. 
occasionally distinctly good. 


“The English Angler in Florida.” By Rowland Ward, F.Z.S.. 
London : Rowland Ward. 


The newest thing in sport for the fisherman is tarpon angling, 
of which Mr. Rowland Ward writes in this exhilarating little boo 
with the fulness of knowledge. Once, and not long since, angling © 
for tarpon was something of a mystery. Now, as Mr. Ward says, 
it is booming. Hence his guide, which is the Complete (Tarpon)- 
Angler, comes at an opportune moment, and will doubtless 
incite many Englishmen to try their luck in Florida waters with 
the big-scaled silvery monster, the tarpon, or tarpum (J/ega/opus 
thrissoides). He may be caught up to nearly 200 pounds 
in weight, and between six and seven feet in length. But he 
is not to be caught every day, Mr. Ward warn his readers, 
though if a big one be hooked he promises sport. “One of the- 
most glorious sights I know of,” remarks Mr. Ward, “ is the. 
dashing action of a tarpon when hooked.” His photographs of 
the fight bear out this statement completely. He describes, 
and gives illustrations of, the tackle necessary for the sport, 
and a most animated account of his own experiences. Those 
who care for bigger things may chance to catch a 600-pound 
saw-fish. Mr. Ward gives a photograph of a specimen of this 
astounding weight caught with rod and line. Then there are. 
smaller fish comprised in what is locally called “small fishing” 
in those happy fishing-grounds of Florida—Spanish mackerel, 
channel bass, sheepshead, crevalli, and others—all of which 
give excellent sport. 


“Turgot’s Reflections on the Formation and the Distribution. 
of Riches.” New York: Macmillan. 

In this useful series of “Economic Classics,” Turgot’s. 
“Reflections” has rightly found a place by the side of the 
selections from Adam Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations,” with which 
work the theories of the French economist are so clearly allied. 
The editor of this new volume of the series gives a new trans- 
lation of the “ Réflexions,” based on the text of M. Robineau,, 
collated with the original work as printed, and mangled, by 
Du Pont de Nemours, in the Ephémérides du Citoyen, 1770. 
Turgot’s work, as the present editor shows, seems to have 
suffered a good deal at the hands of his friend Du Pont, and 
from other editors or translators. Even J. R. McCulloch, he 
supposes, could hardly have read the English version of 1793, 
which he was at the pains to reprint, or he would have detected 
its serious blunders. The appendix to the translation before us. 
contains some extracts from the correspondence of Turgot with 
Hume and his arbitrary friend Du Pont. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


T= “ Fortnightly” reflects very clearly the sharp change 
that has come over foreign affairs during the last few weeks. 
Both as to the material and the scenes of political interest there 
has been some remarkable shifting. This month for West 
Africa and the Nile we find Spain and the United States 
substituted. Of the things that were of burning moment four 
weeks since we note but one reminder in the present “ Fort- 
nightly,” and this is the rather bitter article on the “ Breakdowm 
of our Chinese Policy,” by “ Diplomaticus,” who blasts with a 
whiff of scorn the tame part played by the British Government 
in the preliminary act of the partition of China. “C'est pour 
amuser les badauds,” said a foreigner to his brother “ Diplo- 
maticus” of the Chinese pledges to Great Britain relative to the 
non-alienation of the Yangtse Valley, and he takes it that 
“amuser les badauds” is the natural function of the “ newest 
statesmanship.” With regard to the absorbing question of the. 
hour, Mr. F. J. Matheson, writing just prior to the declaration of 
war between Spain and the States, explains with almost too eager 
recision what he calls the true attitude of the United States. Not 
or territorial aggrandisement, not for the mere sake of fighting, 
would the States make war, but mainly on grounds that are 
honourably sentimental and largely humanitarian. The loss of 
the “Maine” he regards as an important factor in rendering 
the “ general Cuban question” acute, and we have no doubt he 
does not exaggerate this point. It is pleasant to have Mr. 
Matheson's assurance that the United States do not want to 
possess Cuba, for we observe that Mr. G. H. D. Gossip’s review 
of the situation, “ The Mournful Case of Cuba,” concludes with 
the significant remark, “Cuba is the most valuable of all the 
islands, and is of vital strategic, as well as commercial, import- 
ance to the United States.” Mr. Richard Davey deals with 
“ Havana and the Havanese” in an interesting paper descriptive 
of the present —e of the city and of its past revolutions and 
vicissitudes. r. Davey gives some vivacious pictures of. 
Havana society, and of the Cubans generally writes in that 
agreeable mood of pleasure recollected in tranquillity proper 
to one who has been courteously entertained. Mr. Arthur 
Symons discusses the art work of the late Aubrey Beardsley in. 
a spirit of delicate yet searching criticism, which is precisely 
the spirit that has been singularly lacking in most pronounce- 
ments upon the artist’s achievements. “A Cure for Indolence,” 
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‘by Dr. Maurice de Fleury, ought to prove of apickening 
‘instancy in its appeal to a large number of professiona 
men. No doubt m some such terms as persuasive, as un- 
answerable, if less scientific, did the excellent Mr. Gillman 
address himself to the cure of the indolent Coleridge. We fear, 
however, that with many neuropaths and dyspeptics this learne 
and admirable essay on the curability of indolence will prove 
but a fresh affliction. Among them, we imagine, must be 
reckoned some of whom the writer is most hopeful. There are 
those, for example, who are capable of a real feat of strength, 
on an impulse, and yet cannot accomplish a whole day’s regular 
work. Such “ indolents” will look with little joy at the curative 
course. To rise at seven, to forswear alcohol, to carve out of 
each day its allotted hours of task and of leisure—all this seems 
proper enough for manual labour, if, indeed, the hard worker is 
ever troubled with the malady of the: age of which Dr. de 
Fleury writes. All men of letters cannot aspire to be Anthony 
Trollopes or Zolas, though some may be encouraged by Dr. 
de Fleury’s assurance that M. Zola’s “power of attention is 
mediocre,” and that he has always suspected that his “ will was 
on the verge of failing.” If so indefatigable a worker as M. 
Zola thinks so poorly of his will, the indolent should take heart. 
Among other readable contributions to an unusually varied 
“ Fortnightly” we must note Mr. Edward Dicey’s “ Egypt, 
1881-1897,” a kind of compte rendu of progress in Egypt, based 
on the recent statistical returns of Sir Elwin Palmer; a signifi- 
cant discussion by Judge O’Connor Morris of the Irish 
Government Bill ; and two contributions on Prison Reform and 
the Prison Bill by the Rev. W. D. Morrison and Miss Eliza Orme. 

The new number of the American .quarterly “ Poet-Lore” 
leads off with a novelty, which occupies somewhat more than 
one-third of the magazine, and is certain to exercise readers 
‘considerably. This is a translation of a very characteristic 
drama by Hauptmann, whom certain Berlin critics have placed 
high among symbolists and foremost among German dramatists. 
“The Sunken Bell” is excessively fantastic, and in no sense 
readily to be “shaped,” even by an imaginative reader, as a 
stage performance. As to the symbolism with which this 
singular play is irradiated, or, as some will think, beclouded, 
there is an interpretative note appended at the close of the 
reviews in “ Poet-Lore,” which readers may accept or amend at 
will. It does not, we think, exhaust the possible mysteries, of 
the fuliginous depths of Hauptmann’s drama. 

The most important, certainly the most momentous contribu- 
tion to the “ Nineteenth Century,” is that on “England’s Duties 
as a Neutral,” by John Macdonell, LL.D., Master of the 
Supreme Court, whose exposition of the whole duty of Great 
Britain as a neutral power is set forth under the main divisions 
of the subject—The Foreign Enlistment Act, The Right of 
Search, Commercial Blockades and Pacific Blockades. How 
far the war now proceeding may affect our position or raise the 
tone of “international morality” is beyond any one’s foresight, 
though the writer assumes a hopeful tone. He observes, how- 
ever, it is ominous that it was the action of Spain and the 
United States, in the days of Bolivar, that led to the modifica- 
tion of the laws of neutrality in England. The Foreign Enlist- 
ment Act of 1819 was the direct result of armed interference of 
English expeditions in aid of Spanish colonies, against which 
Spain had protested. The war between North and South, 
again, revealed the imperfections of that measure and occasioned 
the passing of the Foreign Enlistment Act of 1870, which at the 
moment “expresses our chief present obligations as a Neutral 
Power.” Thus if wars react on laws internationally, the conflict 
of Spain with the United States may further affect the vexed 
questions of “the right of search” and “continuous voyages,” 
though, probably, as this eminent authority thinks, in favour of 
neutrals and the trading community generally. Mr. H. W. 
Wilson deals with-“ The World’s Armaments” and their 
yeep growth of late, illustrated by some fearsome diagrams. 

ady Albinia Hobart-Hampden in an earnest paper on “ The 
Working Girl of To-Day” deplores the lack of hearty, practical 
help on the part of ladies interested in the cause, which is 
necessary to make working girls’ clubs successful. If anything 
can rouse these lukewarm ladies this article should do all that 
is needed. From the pen of the late M. Charles Yriarts 
we have an extremely interesting reminiscent article on Meis- 
sonier. Mr. A. J. Mason tells of the “Romance of an Ancient 
City Church,” in a retrospect of the annals of All Hallows’ 
Barking, that is fall of interest and agreeably written. It is 
a little late, however, to hope that “the old-world character” 
of this church of many august memories “will never be lost 
at the restorer’s hands,” for it has suffered grievously already. 
All we can hope now is that it will be let alone. Another 
article of some antiquarian interest, though it refers to society 
rather than buildings, is the fragment of a young lady’s journal 
‘descriptive of a trip from Dublin to London in 1791. It is a 
and truly young-ladyish document. At Lichfield 

athedral, for instance, she observes that everything was 
carved “in a degree of taste that would do honour to a modern 
artist.” Near Woburn she notes the custom of the people 
earning afew pence by propping up the carriages with “ great 
matiets,” while the horses rest when going up hill. At Almack’s 
she attends her fitst ball, and found the Duchess of Richmond 
“beyond anything” for beauty, and Mrs. Fitzherbert (“the 
Prince ‘was’ not there”) decidedly “handsome.” The next 
morning she “awakened with a dful headache.” 
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In “ Cosmopolis” Mr. Bodley’s “France” is dealt with by Mr, 
Frederic Harrison from the point of view of one who has been 
“ disappointed ” in that “very interesting, elaborate and most am- 
bitious book.” 'A “serious student” must needs be disappointed, 
Mr. Harrison‘ thinks, in the limitations of Mr. Bodley’s treat« 
ment. It is not “France,” he insists, but “French Politics,” 
and French Institutions, that are the subjects of Mr. Bodley’s 
study. A short but excellent noticé of Topelius is contri- 
buted by Mr. Nisbet Bain, the translator of some of the Finnish 
romancer’s work. Dealing with“* Greek Contemporary Litera-’ 
ture/’ Mr. Lewis Sergeant declares that, in spite of untoward cir- 
cumstances, there is satisfactory proof of vitality in the literary 
development of Greece. Among the French contributions the 
most, considerable, are a further instalment by M. Chailley- 
Bert’s admirable studies “Les Hollandais 4 Java,” anda 

leasant account of a recent sojourn in London, “ Quinze jours 

Londres,” by Madame Maria Star, This month’s dramatic 
review is taken up by M. Francois Sarcey, who, after a graceful 
reference to his predecessor in this “chronique ” of the Parisian 
stage, carries on the record of what he considers one of the 
most productive seasons known fora long time. In the usual 
“ Revue du mois,” M. de Pressensé is delivered of some lively 
comments on the political situation. The most notable of the 
German articles is a critical and biographical. sketch, of Bern- 
hard von Lepel by Theodore Fontane. , 

In the “ National Review,” Mr. Charles Williams, writing of 
“The Advance on the Soudan,” declares, with regard to the 
grumblings of press correspondents as to the Sirdar’s treatment 
of them, that he has nothing to complain of. Miss Betham- 
Edwards follows Mr. Frederic Harrison, though in less vigorous 
strain, as a critic of Mr. Bodley’s work on France, in a réadable 
review under the title “A Publicist’s View of France.” Among: 
other articles of note we must name Mr. Morgan-Richardson’s 
“Plunder by Death Duties,” and Mr. G, H. Stutfield’s 
“ Handicaps.” 

Those who are not weary of the Affaire. Dreyfus may find 
interesting the article by John Morse, junr., in the “Atlantic 
Monthly,” on “The Dreyfus and Zola Trials.” Mr. Richard 
Olney’s “ International Isolation of the United States” contains 
much that is well put and decidedly opportune with regard to 
Anglo-American agreement and the “patriotism of race.” 
Among the literary articles we note a thoughtful essay on 
ue cm Literature and the Vernacular,” by Mr. Mark H. 

iddell. 

It is to be hoped that the guardian of the excellent “ Maga” 
is opening his windows to let in a little of the wind and sun 
with which this month of May is making her entry, For the 
current number is stuffy; one thinks ofa library, arranged in 
November, and unopened, untenanted, since. The quality of 
stuffiness baffles analysis ; maybe we are mistaken in thinking 
that Sir Walter is mentioned more than the orthodox number 
of times, and perhaps Christopher North is not mentioned at 
all ; but a study of the magazine makes one wish that “ Maga” 
would sometimes err on the side of behaving as if the world 
had been created yesterday. Sir Herbert Maxwell's. “ Memoir 
of Sir Charles Murray” forms the subject of one article, and 
Sir Herbert Maxwell himself, in another, gossips of some 
forgotten volumes that have come in his way. The heroes of 
the two historical romances—by Mr. Neil Munro and Mr. 
Bernard Capes—have neither of them yet come to the end of 
their manifold adventures ; but they show no sign of weariness, 
gallant as ever the Scot, and the French Count as French—in 
the matter of interjections, at least. It is true that a breath of 
air, somewhat more recent than the little wars of Lorne or the 
Reign of Terror, comes with the gossip of the “ Looker-on,’ 
though even that might be fresher. There is an article 
on “British Interests in the Far East,” quoting again Sir 
Rutherford Alcock, pointing out again that we have lost our 
hold on China, when we might so easily have retained it, and 
that the loss means ruin. We must, therefore, set to, in all 
earnestness, to regain as much of our hold as we can against 
Russia and France. It is a matter of extreme importance; we 
have heard it before, and, since the writer labours under the 
belief that no one in Great Britain reads his articles, although 
they are telegraphed to Petersburg, we shall hear it again: 
authority on the subject of the Volunteers, after touching on the 
want of strict discipline and cohesion that comes from infrequent 
and poorly attended drills, suggests as a remedy that volun- 
teering should be made attractive by payment—f/5 a year, and 
that “ regular” officers, retiring under the age of fifty, should be 
required, if resident in Great Britain, to join either Militia or 
Volunteers... The magazine opens with an enjoyable contri- 
bution from Mr, Charles Whibley, “ Disraeli the Younger,” a 
very dashing presentation, 

“'Macmillan’s” contains a convincing defence of the privates’ 
behaviour in Tirah, by an officer who served with them. The 
many and unusually harassing difficulties of an arduous and, 
from the fighting point of view, unsatisfactory campaign, were 
met with cheerfulness ; and the private soldier engaged had at 
least as much reason to resent the small opportunity afforded 
for dashing attacks as the newspaper-reader at home. From 


the nature of the country, and the peculiar advantages enjoyed 


by the Afridis; the campaign was a constant sequence of rear- 


guard actions—actions that left the men with the uncomfortable 


impression that they were running away. An anonymous 
discusses Mr. Roosevelt’s “The Naval War of in 
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order to show why he objects to Mr. Roosevelt, not as a 
historian, for his own country, since he is fairer than many 
others, but as an assistant to Mr. Laird Clowes in his history of 
“The Royat Navy fromthe Earliest-Fimes tothe Present. 

Mr. Roylance-Kent writes with distinction of “Two Radicals of 
the Old School ”—Place and Roebuck. 

There are two sets of letters in the “Cornhill,” both interesting ; 
one is from the correspondence between Lamb and his young 
Quaker friend, Robert Lloyd, and the other consists of a few 
brief notes (written” between -1808--and- 4843) -from-a- young 
lieutenant, David Leslie, a gréat favourite and worshipper of 
Charles Napier. Mr, Maurice Eden Paul, taking Mr. Kidd's 
“ Social Evolution ” as his guide, examines the philosophy of the 
social evolution in Japan. His most important finding is “ the 
lack of ethical motive.” The resuscitation of Buddhism he 
para ‘out of the question ;-Confucianism. is.too narrow to 

cope} with! the complex problems, of a) modern” State; and 
Christianity is unlikely to take root in the country:~ fn the’short 
space at. his disposal, Mr. W. B. Thomas manages to con- ° 
template, with a very fair completeness, the different varieties 
of “ Schoolmasters’ Humour.” 

“ Harper's” opens with a contribution from Mr. Julian Ralph 
on “Awakened” Russia,” and-there-is- avery interesting de- 
— by Mr. Edwin Lord Weeks, of “ Varallo and the Val 

The article; contains a fea ‘illustrations .that-give some 
the zing artfresco; sculptate bas-rélief, with 
here and there real dra » hair or woodwork—that decorates 
the chapels and presents the chief scenes of the Passion Play. 

Itis, Mr. Weeks says, perhaps the earliest known example of 
the modern diorama. 

There. are, of course, many interesting articles of pictures in 
the “Century ’-—“ The Beethoven Museum at Bonn” (with a 
photograph of the life-mask) ; an appreciative character sketch, 
by Mr. Andrew D. White, of that very curious and powerful 
Russian statesman, Constantine Pobedonostzeff, often called 
“the Torquemada of the nineteenth century ;” “ ’An Outline of 
{amet Art,” by Mr. Ernest F. Fenollosa ; ‘and an account by 
Hodge of a strange corer in Western Central New 

€xIco. 

The “ English Illustrated ” has got hold of a we idéa i in vis 
illustrated article “ Men who would’ be Kings.” 


(For This Week's Books see page 632.) 


MR. FISHER UNWIN'S LIST. 


Ready next week. 
NEW VOLUME OF THE “BUILDERS OF oe BRITAIN.” 


JOHN AND SEBASTIAN CABOT: The Discovery of 


North America. By C. Raymonp Bgaztey. Edited by H. F. Wilson. 
Frontispiece Portrait and Map. Cloth, ss. 


Ready next week, THROUGH THE GREAT NORTH-WEST. 


ACROSS THE SUB- irre te OF CANADA: 3200 miles 


Sop Fpotogmphs and fro ‘om ap by ‘Arthur ig. Clot 
Readyneztucek. RALEIGH’S ELDOR: 


BRITISH GUIANA; Or, Work and Wanderings eg 


Creoles and Coolies, the ‘alticans and Indians of the Wild Country. 
CROOKALL, of ‘‘ Books: How'to Read and What ead, 


Rey. 
in the Tropics,” futher With 26 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. hy 


SIR WILLIAM STOKES: His Life and Work (18 


Ready next week. 


KARL MARX AND THE CLOSE OF HIS SYSTEM: 


A-Criticism. By Eucen v. Boum-Bawerx, Counsellor in the Austrian Ministry 
a Finance, and Honorary Professor of Political Economy in the fovonies of 
elated by Alice M. Macdonald, With a Preface by James 


/ 
ION. Mr. BENJAMIN SwiFT's NOVEL. 
THE DES ER. In n green cloth, gilt t 


-&. 
There can be no doubt of the grace and a slnost fleredithian wealth of the author's 
style. Every page is rich a The thythn a bright turns of fancy, not platitudes 
turvey. . hm sod of the language reach a very 
igh leve' 

This powerful Study. . Mr. Swift has and a 
point of view, 

Herald says; “Itis nétably powerful and fascinating,” 


EDITION. 


ma By, FALCONER. Paper 62. 
is a reprint IxE. the. calelcd ated story which led off the Pseudonym 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster 


BooKs. —HATCHARDS, Booksellers” to’ 


All he New and Stindard Books, &e. ew Choice 
or Presents. orders Usual cash discounts. 
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ELLIOT STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


In crown 8vo. cloth, Illustrated, price 6s. 


DANTE AT RAVENNA. A Study. By Caruerine. 
Mary PHILLIMORE, Author of “ Studies in Italian Literature,” ‘‘ The Warrior 
Medici,” ‘“‘ Fra Angelico,” ‘‘ Selections from the Sermons of Padre Agostina Da 
Montefeltro,” &c, 


NEW NOVELS. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, price 6s. 


JOHN MAVERELL. A Tale of the Riviera. By 
J. Duncan Craic, D.D., Soci Dou Felibrige, Author of “ Reat Pictures of 
Clerical Life in Ireland,” “Ta Debanado, or Scenes during the Franco-German 
War,” “ Miejour, or Lan tage and Literature in the Land of the Felibre,” 

Lady of Maison Rouge,” ‘‘The Handbook of the Provencal 


Language,” & 
n crown 8vo. cloth, price 5s. 


LUTES AND RIFTS. By Louisa Saun. 
The author writes with pleasant vivaciousness.’’—She field Independent. 
In demy 8vo. handsomely printed and bound, with a me of mens in 1780, 
price ros. 64 net. Large-paper copies, 


THE RECORDS OF THE BURGERY OF ‘SHEFFIELD, 

commonly called THE TOWN TRUST. By, Jonn Daniet Leaver, Fel'ow 
of the Society of Antiquaries, one of the Town Trustees of Sheffield, &c. 

“* A noble local record of far more than local importance. "Leeds Mercu 

‘Contains many curious and precious grains of information with 
the local life, customs, and institutions of Sie heffield, and even the public.events 
of the time.” —Scotsman, 

“ Mr. Leader has given us a 

nected with Sheffield cae fail to 


wn 8vo. 


SCIENTIFIC METHOD IN BIOLOGY. | By Dr. Exiza- 


BETH BLACKWELL. 


NEW VOLUMES OF VERSE. 
In crown 8vo. cloth, gilt lettered, price ss. 


UNCONSIDERED TRIFLES. By Georce 
Author of ‘« Mattie Gray, and other Poems,” “ Faces in the Fire,” “Only 2 
Flower Girl,” &c. 

“Well worth reading, some exquisite sentiments being exquisitely expressed. 
Lovers of good poetry will highly value this attractive little volume.’ 
Western Daily Mercury. 


Tastefully printed on antique paper, royal 16mo. and bound in half-parchment, 2s. 6d. 


DANTE VIGNETTES. By Noriey Cuester, A Se- 


quence of Sonnets. 
Possesses the charm of sweet mel 
Norley Chester is steeped in te."—A. vee Press. 


useful book, and one which to persons con- 
of very high interest." —Antiguary. 


ELLIOT STOCK, 62 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, E.C. 


THE BOOK OF THE WEEK. 
At all Libraries. 


REMINISCENCES. 


By M. BETHAM-EDWARDS. 


Reviewed extensively as follows :— 


One column, Daily Telegraph, April 27.—*‘ Full of pleasant passages 
and amusing anecdotes.” 

One column, Scotsman, April 25.—‘* A charming book. 

One column; Daily Mews, April 25.—‘ teading:” 

One column, Standard, April 25. 

One column, Dazly Chronécle, April Ss 

Manchester Guardian, April 26.—** is a very agreeable book. 
So many ill-natured and ill-written autobiographies are published 
— | that one is quite relieved to come upon a volume which is. 

i one nor the other.” 

ar Globe, April 25.—** Light and enjoyable reading 

One column, Glasgow Herald, April 28.—“ The ech quality 
« » does not diminish the Piquancy of the book.” 


GEORGE. REDWAY, PUBLISHER; LONDON. . 


Just published, medium 8vo, buckram, 215. 
SHORT STALKS: 
SECOND SERIES. 

Comprising Trips in 
semen Sinai, the Eastern Desert of Egypt,. 

Daghestan. 
lige EDWARD NORTH BUXTON, 
With 89 Page Illustrations and 2 Maps. 


LONDON: EDWARD STANFORD, 
97 /COCKSPUR STRRET, CMARING (CROSS, 


H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
BOOKSELLERS, BOOKBINDERS, & PUBLISHERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS FOR PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS AND PURLIC INSTITUTIONS. 
IN INDIA, THE CRLAMNG, AMERICA, AND ABROAD. 


LIBRARIES PURCHASED VALUED | AND! CAPALOGUED AND ABRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address : “ Booxmen, Lowvow.” Code : 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON, 
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THIS WEEK’S BOOKS: - ~~~ 
Capen, Sidelights of (E. T. Edwardes). Kegan 


LITERATURE. 
Dante’s 's Ten Heavens (E. Gardner). Constable. 12s. 
Classical, Harvard Studies in (Vol. Ginn. 


ScIENcE. 
Biology, Scientific Method in (E. Blackrick). Elliot Stock. 
‘Submarine Telegraphs (C. Bright). Crosby Lockwood. £3 35. 


Music. 
Harmonising of Melodies, The (H. C. Banister), Office of “ Music.” 2s. 
History. 
Hittites and their Language, The (C. KR. Conder). Blackwood. 


BIOGRAPHY. 
Marquise de Crenay, La (H. Thirria). Plange. 


NATURAL History. 
‘Birds in London (W. H. Hudson). Longmans. 123. 


EpucarTIon. 
-Arithmetic and Mensuration, Higher (E. Murray). Blackie. 35. 6. 
“Eschyli Tragcedise (L. Campbell). Macmillan. 
‘Latin Accidence, A Primer of Modlen). Rivingtons, 
Latin Grammar, A Primer of (W. Modlen). Rivingtons. 25. 6d. 
Mechanics, Experimental (G. H. Rivingtons. 
‘Science, Elementary General (A. T. Simmons and L. M. Jones). 
Macmillan. 35. 6¢. 
Voyage autour de ma Chambre (G. E. Fasnacht). Macmillan. 15. 62. 


FICTION. 
Ape, the Idiot and other P. , The (W. C. Morrow). Richards. 
Butter Late than Never (E. Marshall). Farran. 


Entanglements (F. Prevost). Service & Paton. 35. 6d. 

Life’s Wheel (L. Morley). Digby, Long. 6s. 

Ministry of Deaconesses, The (C. Robinson). Methuen. 

Ocean Tramp, An (Ch. Clark). Downey. 

Philanthropist, The (L. Maynard). . Methuen. 

Philosopher’s Romance, A (J. Berwick), Macmillan. 

Romance of a Regiment, The (J. R. ere “<3 Sampson Low. 
Sea of Love, The (W. P. Dodge). Long. 

Where Three Creeds Meet (J: Oman). . Richards, 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

Academ otes, 1898 (No 24). has & Windus. 15. 

Carlisle (R. S. Fe Isbister. 25. 

of the Gospe Four Lectures on (J- Wilkinson). 


Eriors in English {F. D. Mulla). 


; Andustrial Experiments in the British Colonies of North America (E, L. 


Lord). John Hopkins Press. 
Naval Annual, The.(edited by T. A. Brassey). 
Paris 1898, The Illustrated Catalogue of che (hay). Chatto & 
us. 
Pictures of 1898. “Art Journal” Office. 
Pictures, Royal Academy (Part I.). Cassell. 15. . 
“Reciter, The Empire. Sunday School Union. 15. 
Taxation, New, Scheme (F. G. Beaton)... Robinson. 
= Variorum ” Aids to the Bible Student, The. Eyre a's Spottiswoode. 


REPRINTS. 
Chee ake Selections from (edited by F. Ryland). Bell. 
¢ Road and the Turf, The (Nimrod). Arnold. 15s. 
Studies i in Little-known Subjects (C. E. Plumptre). Sonnenschein. 6s. 


EDUCATION. 


(CHOICE OF SCHOOLS AND TUTORS (Boys and 
Girls) Gratis. England and Continent. Advice to Parents with 
-and all information.—Oxentana & Co. (Established 1840), 44a Old Bond Street, 


JRADL LEY COLLEGE. —TEN and 
NeEspat Competition on WED- 
One Scholarshi aor! One Exhibition will be offered i in the first instance for Boys 
Apply to the Warven, Rapizy Cot.ece, AsIncpow. 


HAM »GOLLEGE. .—The Annual Examination 

for , 8, and T 

i t t 

Chief subjects, Classics ated Mathemstics. Candidates mast 15. 

~—Apply to the Bursar, The College, Cheltenham. 


“ A language in six months, A royal road.” —Rewiew of Reviews. 
CENTRAL SCHOOL OF FOREIGN TONGUES. 
Gam ae METHOD. French, German, Spanish, 


Course begins i A to the Sucreraxy, 
SWAN, Principal. 


THE — 


COLONIAL COLLEGE AND TRAINING FARMS, Ltd. 


HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 
ve un ties of recei 
ag them for a cater abroad or he LO 
ull information from the tor at above or from NDON 
“SECRETARY, 1: PALL MALL, S.W S.W 
Next term commences 16 May. 


PUSLISMANG BUSINESS .for. SALE (old-established).— 


of b saleable and ble 
rent or — ‘Lane, E.C. 
32 


;/MPIRE THEATRE. — EVERY EVENING, NEW 
BALLET: THE PRESS, and SPORTING SKETCH : THE RACE. 
Grand Variety Entertainment. Doors open at 7.45. 


QUEEN’S HALL. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON CONCERTS. 


Sunday at 3. 
Conductes Me HENRY}? WOOD. 
The Hall Orchestra of 90 Performers. 
Admission Free ; Reserved Seats, 35., 25., 18., and 


SPA, BELGUIM. 


TWELVE HOURS FROM LONDON.—Summer Season. 
Casino, Theatre, and Concerts. Racing, Pigeon Shooting, Regattas, Lawn 
Tennis, Cycling, and Bataille des Fleuss. jnest Baths in Ew Sure cure 
for Anzmia and Weakness. Hotels and Villas at moderate prices.—For details apply 
to Juces Crenay, Secretary, Casino, Spa. 


PRINCES RESTAURANT, PICCADILLY. 


Admittedly the most Fashionable in London. 

Table d’*hote Luncheon, 4s. 6d.; Dinners a la Carte; Suppers, 5s. 
Finest Wines and cxitine only. Bocchi's Odeon Orchestra performs Daily at Dinner 
and Supper ; also at Luncheon on Sundays. The charming re Institute Picture 

Galleries can be hired for Balls, Receptions, 
Managing Director, GUSTAVE FOURAULT, from Benoist's. 


CENTRAL HOTEL—HOTEL DE LUXE. 


OPPOSITE 
CENTRAL STATION, FRIEDRICHSTRASSE. 


MERRYWEATHER ON PURE WATER SUPPLY TO 
COUNTRY MANSIONS. Inexpensive appliances fixed. Money 
saved by dispensing with hand labour in favour of improved pumps 
driven by gas, oil, wind, water, hot air, electricity, or steam engines. 
Write for ‘amphlet, “ Water Su ply to 
63 Lone Acre, 


‘THE GARDEN HOSE oF THE Day Is MERRYWEATHER’S. 
Guaranteed English Make. Best Qualities. No Rise in Pricss. 
Write for Samples and Lists.—63 Lonc Acrr, Lonvon, W.C 


P. & (@) COMPANY’S INDIA, CHINA, AND AUSTRALIAN MAIT 
« SERVICES. 


P. & O FREQUENT SAILINGS TO GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLBS, 

« MALTA, BRINDISI, EGYPT, ADEN, BOMBAY, KURRA- 
CHEE, CALCUTTA, CEYLON, STRAIIS, CHINA, JAPAN, AUSTRALIA, 
TASMAN 1A, and NkW ZEALAND 


P & O CHEAP RETURN TICKETS ged ROUND THE WORLD 
. « TOURS. For Particulars a the London Offices, 122 
Leadenhall Street, E.C., or 25 Cockspur Street, S. 


UMNMION SB. 
ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS FOR SOUTH AFRICAN GOLD AND 
DIAMOND FIELDS. 
WEEKLY SAILINGS FROM SOUTHAMPTON, 
Free Railway Tickets by Union Expresses London to Southampton. ~ 
Cheap Tickets for Passengers’ Friends. Return Tickets to all Ports. 


Apply to the brag oP STEAMSHIP CO., Ltd., Canute Road, Southampton; 
4 Cookspur Street, London, $.W.; 3; and 


SOUTH AFRICAN HOUSE, 94-8 Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C. 


AUSTRALIA, NEW ZEALAND, TASMANIA. 


ORIENT LINE ROYAL MAIL STEAMERS 


LEAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE FRIDAY 
for the above see. “ealling at PLYMOUTH, GIBRALTAR, MARSEILLES, 
NAPLES, SUEZ, and 
Managers: {i ANDERSON, & co. } wenchurch Avenue, London. 
For apply tot to the latter firm at 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E. c-. or to 
the eh Office, 16 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross, 8.W. 


STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA, Ltd. 


(Bankers to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope), 
Head Office, 10 Clement's Lane, Lombard Street, London, E.C., and go branches in 


South Africa. 
Reserve Fund... ... 


This Bank grants drafts on; and transacts ev y deactiption of banking — 
with, the principal towns in Cape Colony, th African Republic, Orange 
Free State, Rhodesia, and East Africa. *qelegrapbie remittances made. Deposits 
received for fixed periods. Terms on application. J. CHumiey, London Manager. 


LOCKWOOD AND CoO. 


STOCK and MINING SHARE DEALERS, 


8 THROGMORTON AVENUE, LONDON, E.C. 
ESTABLISHED 1886. 


SOUTH APRICAN MINING and LAND SHARES. 
WEST AUSTRALIAN MINING SHARES. 
NEW ZEALAND MINING SHARES. 
INDIAN MINING SHARES. 
MISCELLANEOUS MINING SHARES 


| Business in the abore Shares for the Fortnightly Stock Exchange Sette 
ments, or for One, Two, or Three Months Forward Delivery. - 
Terms of Business and Full Particulars on Application. 


NG REVIEW AND BAR OMETER (fourth zest. af gublice 


OUR MINI 
L.. 3 This well-known Report appears weekly in the leading financial 
and coritaifis a comprehensive ae and careful forecast of the Mining daily papers 


DAILY MINING LIST, with closing prices of all active Shares. 
WEEKLY MINING LIST, cmnriaing a quantity of valuable infornration 
Dividends, Calls, Mining Resul ew Issues, &c. &c. 
THE ABOVE PUBLICATIONS POST FREE. 


— 
| 
| 
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THE CROWN REEF GOLD MINING CO., 
LIMITED, 
JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH AFRICAN REPUBLIC. 
CAPITAL - - = £120,000. 


Directorate : 
i. ROGERS, Chairman, 
R. O. Goprray Lys, ng Director. Gorrz (Alternate, H. Strakosch. 
w. L. Redv C.D.Rupp ,, Major H. L. Sapte. 
LANGERMAN (Alternate, C. S. GoLDMANN 


(Alternate, J. G. Hamilton. 
London Committee 
Cuas. Ruse. 
Joun Exuiorr. E. Duvat. 
Secretary: | London Secretary: 
H. R. A. Moir, 


Heap Orrice: CROWN REEF, JOHANNESBURG, S.A.R. 
Loxpon TRANSFER OrFicE: 120 BISHOPSGATE STREET WITHIN, E.C 


DIRECTORS’ MONTHLY REPORT 
on the working operations of the Com for March, 1898, which shows 
a Total Profit of ros. 4d. :— died 
EXPENDITURE AND REVENUE. 
120 Stamp Mill and Cyanide Works - - 15,911 Tons Milled. 


INFLUENZA 


is responsible for an alarming increase in the death 
rate, and, although it is always advisable to “keep 
your strength up,” it is doubly so in the presence 
of a frequently fatal epidemic. 

Bovril is strength, and strength is precisely what 
is wanted to fortify the system against infection, or 
to pilot a patient through an attack to a speedy 
convalescence and recovery. 


Doctors and Nurses well know the value of 


BOVRIikL 


BOVRIL, LIMITED, LONDON, 


Contractors to Her Majesty's & Foreign Governments. 


-CHAIRMAN— 
The Right Hon. LORD PLAYFAIR, G.C.B., LL.D. 


EXPENDITURE. Cost. 
£19,622 12 31 
£42,279 3 3 
REVENUE. Value. 
By Goid Accounts— 

6,058°371 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp ; 9 
3;088°840 fine ozs, from 120 Stamp Cy. Works... 10 
+» _799°727 fine ozs. from 120 Stamp S Works . oo ae 31235 6 3 
Increase i in value of Gold for year above estimates 34m 2 5 
91946°938 ozs. £42,279 3 3 
The Ton mined for month was 19,942 tons, Cost 380 
Less quantity added to stock te 90 3 3 
19,784 ~ ove ove 12 

Less waste rock sorted out 31873 rA ites 


ozs. 


‘was 12,080'20 ozs. =: 
conage basis was—r12 dwts. 


And the teal yin 
And the ik pet ton of fine gold on the 


ENERAL. 


amonth :— 


Levec— ft. 
~Driving on South Reef, East and West. .. a 
Driving on Main Reef Leader, and West. 
Lever— 
Driving on South Reef, East and Wed .. 
Driving on Main Reef , East and West... 
Sinking Winzes eve oo. * te 59 
Lever— 
4 
tonnage of ore ex by the above works amounts to 20,0: tons. 
paring the the month 3,873 tons of waste rock were sorted out , one the 


he waste rock was of an average assay value of 35 grs. per ton, The 
sorted was equivalent to 19°576 per cent. of the total rock soul baccied. 

A Dividend of 100 per cent., being at the rate of songet ¢ — per annum has been 
declared by the Board for the hali-year ending 31 » 1898. The Transfer 
Books will be closed from 30 March to 5 Apri ae = The Dividend-will be 
payable from the Company's Head Offce on 16 May, 1898, to Shareholders registered 
4n the Company's books on 30 March. Holders of Share Warrants to Bearer are 
informed that they will receive pa of the share) on presenta- 


THE MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 


_ GRATEFUL. CO CS O A 


COMFORTING. 
“County, CANTERBURY.” Telephone : 66 CANTERBURY. 


The County Hotel 


CANTERBURY. 


(THREE MINUTES’ WALK FROM THE CATHEDRAL.) 


TABLE D’HOTE DAILY. 
Public Dinners, Balls, Wedding Breakfasts, &c. 


Extensive Cellars with Wines of the Highest Class 
_ Vintages at a Moderate Tariff. 


Comfort of Visitors assured. Private and Public Sitting and Reception 


tion of Coupon No. 8, either at tng rown Reef, 
burg, on or after 16 May; at the ice rz ae mg 120 Bishopsgate 
Street, Within, E.C.; or at the Banque de Paris et des Pays, Bas 3 rue d’Antin, 
Paris, on or atter 6 June. In all cases coupons must be left four clear days for 


NOTICE TO SHAREHOLDERS. 


NOTICE is hereby given that the TENTH ANNUAL 
ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING of Shareholders will be 
held in the BoARD Room of City CHAMBERS, JOHANNESBURG, SOUTH 
AFRICAN REPUBLIC, on TUESDAY, 7 JUNE, 1898, at 11,30 a.m. 


BUSINESS. 
1 2 receive the Balance-Sheet, Statement of Revenue and Expenditure, 
- ‘Reports, &c., for the year ending 31 March, 1898. 
2. » appoint two Directors in the place of Messrs. C. 3. Goldmana and 
C. D. Rudd, who retire by rotation, but are eligible for re-election. 


To. elect two Auditors in the ace of Messrs. D. M. Kisch and F. J. Moller, 
their remuneration 


who retire, but are eligible for re-election, and sneer 
for the past. year. 
Also for General Business. a 
The Transfer Books will be closed from the 1st to the 7th June, 1898, inclusive. 
- Any new: nominations for the ition of Director to the Company must be 
‘ctified i in writing at the Head ¢ of the Company in Johannesburg, at least 
 fty clear days before the date appointed for the holding of the meeting. . . 
= Holders of Share bene 08 to Bearer wishing to be represented at the meeting, 
must deposit their shares at the places and — she times following.— 
fa) a the Head Office of the C , at least twenty-four 
hours before the time appointed for th he holding of nee meeting. 


e Within, E.C., at least thirty days before the date appointed for the holding 


of the meeting. 
4c) At the Paris Agency of the ry da before th de Paris et des 
tne the meetings” appointed for 
holding 


aNDatw Londom Secretary. 


London, 20 April, 1898, 


Rooms. Electric Light throughout. Telephone communication with 

London, Paris, &c. Ladies’ and Gentlemen's Bath Rooms on each floor. 

Within easy distance of the Sandwich Golf Links, Fishing, Hunting, 
“Shooting in Neighbourhood. 


THE WORLD'S BEST BICYCLE ! 


£12 12 0 | £15 15 O | £21 0 O 
Art Catalogue on Application. 
THE LOZIER-BRIGHAM, Ltd. 
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Tha at, Birmingham WEDNESDAY, 11 MAY; 1898.1 


THE 


Small Arms & Ammunition Company, Ltd. 


(Registered under the Companies Acts 1862 to 1893.) 


SHARE CAPITAL . 


- £350,000 


IN £1 ORDINARY SHARES. 


£50,000 


The Debentures will be secured be a Trust Deed ouart 


to be acquired by the Co eth 
Machi the manufacture of Small eh whic WwW 
n 


terest. 


the Freehold and Leashold Property in Adderley Street,. 
j Benth Boilers, and other Machinery therein, and the New 


orks are to be equipped, with the repayment of the Debenture- 


The Debentures will be redeemable at the Company’s option at-any time after the expiration of 10 years from the date 


oO} issue, at £105 per cent. 


Interest will be paid on: 1 January, 1899, and every six months thereafter, the amount of the first payment of Interest being 


.calculated from the dates of the payments of instalments. 


~~ SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR-EACH DEBENTURE ARE PAYABLE -— 


£10 upon Application Ht PS 


fend 


THF 


September, 1898. 


or more-payments at the Subscriber’s option at any 
ture Holde J x 


MIDLAND TRUST, LIMITED, BIRMINGHAM. 


FOR THE» £1 :ORDINARY SHARES ARE PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS :— 
ion ; 28: 64; per’Share on Allotment; and 15s. per Share on 1 September, 1898.. 


Payments in amvanes in prope of the I a iw Share, due on 1 September, will be creditea —* interest at the rate of 


ECTORS. 


fifo erly Colonial Secretary of Western Australia ; late ‘Governor 


Cot. FRED. HILL, formerly Assistant Managing Director of Kynoch’s. Limited, Birmingham. 

Cot. W. F. NUTHALL, late H.M. Inspector of Small Arms and of the Royal Arms Factory, Birmingham. 

Tue Hon. Wi'P,' MASSEVMAINWARING, D.L., M.P., Director “Birmingham Gazette” Company, Limited. 
Tam Hon. GEO. PARKER, late United Stated Céasul, Birmingham. 


BANKERS.—NATIONAL PROVINCIAL BANK OF ENGLAND, Limited, Birmingham, and Branches. 


SOLICITORS, —ROWLANDS ‘& ‘CO%, Bitmingham. 


titel ie 


AUDITORS.—ABBOTT, DEELEY, HILL, & CO., 


BROKER. -WILLIAM H. HART, 26 Old Broad Sireet, and Stock Exchange, London, EC. 
SECRETARY (fro. tem.) AND OFFICES.=W. E. ALLDRITT, A.C.A., 9 Bennett’s Hill, Bir m. 


PROSPECTUS. 


ts for Th 


Straight-Pull Rifle, The Parkhurst 


fl 
Clips, Magazine Cut-Off, Improv 


Double Column Magazime, 


&c., an o Purchase Suitable an@ reehold 
Wo hold, in 
Birmi -CLASS 
SMALL ARMS_E 
T mall Arm now 
used by British Government, which paid £50,000 for the nes to 
-Metford-Rifles for the British Army,and Navy. 
at’ Bisley and other Competitive Meethgs have 


strated the undoubted superiority of the weapon; while in recent 
campaigns, such aé the Frontier troublesin\India, the Lee-Metford has 
earned an unrivalled reputation. 


aboutjonerhalf the (number, of is easily kept in onder by 


a soldier or sportsman. Its firing system can be quickly taken apart: 
by hand only. 

THE LEE ‘STRAIGHT-PULL RIFLE has been: 
recently adopted by the United States Government for 
its Navy after the most severe and lengthy tests in a 
competition in which the leading Inventors and Manu- 
facturers throughout the world were represented by 
thirty-eight different Rifles. It is a marvellous fire- 
arm, and is believed to be superior to any other Rifle. 
It is a new departure and is so simple in construction that it can be: 
manufactured more.cheaply than any other Magazine Rifle in general 
use, and its firing system can be taken to pieces and put together again 
by a soldier without tools. It is so constructed that any of the latest 
and most effective forms of ammunition can be used. 

The pattern selected by the United States Government is of laag6 
calibre. When fired with a steel-jacketed bullet under the impulsion 
of smokeless powder the velocity of the bullet is 2460 feet per second, 

and its penetration at a.range of 15 feet is such that it will,pass through 
62 pine boards, each seven-eighths of an inch thick, The gun and 
system will withstand a_ pressure exceeding 60,000. Ibs.. to. the: square- 
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The LEE-METFORD: Small-Arms and: Ammnmition- Company, Lid. 


inch. The Straight Pull weighs about 2 Ibs. less than the Lee-Metford, 
and has only 28 parts as compared with 57 in the latter. In the hands . 
of an Expert over 50 shots per minute can be fired from the straight- 
pull with the use of this Company’s Clip. . 

The Lee Straight-Pull Rifle can be manufactured, and sold at a 
profit for £3 per Rifle. The lowest price paid by the British Govern- , 
ament to Small Arms Companies for the manufacture of the Lee-Metford 
Rifle has been £4. 

THE PARKHURST AND LEE CARTRIDGE 
CLEP is-a' most simple invention: for holding cartridges together in 
columns of five or more, thus enabling the;magazine ,of the Rifle tobe 
fully charged by one action in the time now occupied over a single r 

f ies all their 
per: it ighlp-probable that they will be adopted | 
by all Governments for use in Small Arms. The number of Clips © 
estimated to be used annually by the United States Government*in 
time of peace is 200,000 for every. 10,000 rifles. The United “States 
Government are paying 35. per-100 royalty for the use of the Lee Clip ; 
the great value of this invention is therefore apparent, as there is’also a 
considerable profit upon) the manufacture. 


AMMUNITION: FITTINGS,—The best machinery for 
the manufacture df Cartridge Cases and Bullets (including the Dum- 
Dum Bullet) will be provided at the new Works, which will atso 
be available for all work usually undertaken at a Small 
Arms Factory. 

THE PATENTS to be acquired by the Company are believed 
to comprise the most complete and important combination of Small 
Arms rights extant. 

' The Patents purchased include no less than 57 Patents now in 
force in Great Britain, France, Belgium, Germany, Austria, 
italy, Spain, and Switzerland. These Patents refer to the 
Lee-Metford Rifle, the Turnbolt Rifle, the Straight Pull 
Rifle, the Cartridge Clip, the Magazine Cut-off, an Im- 
proved Cartridge Extractor, 2 Magazine Spring, 2 Double 
Column Magazine, and a Magazine Cartridge Indicator, Xc. 
‘The purchase also includes the right to take out Patents in all countries, 
excepting the United States and Canada, for any further improvements 
of J. P. Lee, the ‘principal inventor and patentee, and Edward G. 
Parkhurst, Consulting Engineer of the American Ordnance Co., and 
Mechanical Inventor for many years of the celebrated Pratt & Whitney 
Co., Hartford, Conn.; also of Edward Larabee, now with the Pratt & 
Whitney Co.; as well as those of the Lee Arms Co., and the British 
Magazine Rifle Co. (Limited). 

The Lee-Metford Patents have from four to five years to run, and 
those covering the Rifles of the new types have on an average a life of 
from ten to twelve years. 

In August, 1896, a Contract was entered-into by the Lee Arms 


Company and the British Magazine Rifle Company (Limited), the 
owners of the Patents, for the sale of the Patents to the London and 


Westminster Contract Corporation (Limited), a Company now in liqui- 
dation, which paid £8750 as deposit on account of £80,000, the cash 
portion of the purchase-money. The Corporation received a large sum 
from its Shareholders for carrying out this and other Contracts, but 
‘having failed to do so the Vendor Companies were compelled to take 
legal action against the Corporation, and on 27 November, 1897, 
obtained judgment in their favour for damages exceeding the amount of 
ithe deposit. 

The Lee Arms Company retains the Patent Rights for the United 
States of America and Canada, and the British Government has the 
right to manufacture and use only the Lee-Metford Rifle for the British 
Army and Navy. With these exceptions the whole of the Patent Rights 
become the property of this Company. 

LICENSES.—The Birmingham Small Arms Company 
(Limited) holds a license to manufacture for the British Government 
without Royalty such Lee-Metford Rifles as are covered by the Govern- 
ment award, and also to sell (subject to Royalty) that Rifle to other 
persons during the continuance of the Patents affecting that Rifle. 
This License, in view of establishing a Factory, was limited to the sale 
-of 10,000 in any year without the consent of the owners of the Patents ; 
the minimum Royalty payable being upon a number equal to 5 per. 
-cent. of the number manufactured for the British Government. The 
Royalties from this source are variable according to the price payable 
by the Government, but have averaged 7s. 6d. perriflee The London 
Small Arms Company (Limited) also has an Agreement for the 
limited sale of the Lee-Metford Rifle at a Royalty of 12s. per rifle. 

The Contract for the purchase of the Patents secures to this Com- 
pany the Royalties above referred to as from 1 July, 1897. ; 

No Licenses have been issued in respect of the Lee Turnbolt or the 
Lee Straight Pull Rifles... 


NEW SMALL ARMS FACTORY.—There has been 
anid stilts a ind increasing demand for the Lee-Metford Rifle ; 


hence the necessity for establishing 2 new Small Arms Factory which’ ’|’ 


is the principal reason for ‘the formation of this Company. In one case 
last year, had 30,000 Lee-Metford Rifles been propertly available, seven 
months would have been allowed for the completionof an order for 

109,000. An order for 50,000 Lee-Metford Rifles could not recently 

be secured because they could not be supplied as quickly as Continental 
Manufacturers.can supply other weapons. An order for 100,000 rifles 
for delivery at the rate at which it is proposed that this Company shall 
manufacture them could have. been obtained this month had the 
Company been in a position to accept it. . 

The first Share Capital subscribed will be used for 
the equipment of the Factory with the iatest and most 
Gikoe Machinery and for Working Capital, and until 
‘£160,000 has been subscribed the Owners of the Patents 
ill not. receive apy 

g thé-futare orders of the British Government,-not-only for the 
Metford Rifle, but also, should the War Office desire it, for the other 
_ rifles of the new. types, which latter, it is considered, must command a 
preference in the choice of an improved weapon. 

-The recent exhaustive and competitive trials of ali types of Small 
Arms by the United States Government, resulting in the preference 


| “of the Lee Straight-Pull Rifle, justifiés the conviction that this is the 


coming military weapon. This Company, having the monopoly for all 


| the countries above-named, must occupy a pre-eminent position for 


securing for its Factory a large share of the resulting business. 

Suitable works in Adderley Street, Birmingham, will be acquired 
by the Company, and the most eminent, makers of Small Arms ma- 
chinery in the world are prepared to equip the Factory within six 
months with the best and most approved machinery, capable of pro- 
ducing 300 rifles every-ten hours; as well as machinery for manufacturing 
‘large quantities of clips and cartridge cases. 

Working at. full time in the manufacture of the Lee Turnbolt 
Rifle or of the Lee Straight=Pull Rifle, and realising for either 
of those rifles the present contract price of the Lee=Metford Rifle 
to the British Government, and for Cartridge Clips the price paid 
by the United States Government (with Royalty), it is estimated that 
the Company would make a profit of at least 50 per cent. per annum 
upon the entire Share Capital after providing for all charges. 

An output of only 30,000 Rifles per annum would, upon this basis, 
provide a Dividend of at least 10 per cent. per annum. 

Orders for Ammunition usually follow the manufacture of Rifles, 
and should prove a considerable source of additional income. 

The Birmingham Small Arms Company (Limited) was 
reconstructed in 1896, when for every old Share of £5 
one new Ordinary Share of £5 and one new Preference 
Share of £5 were exchanged. The present Capital is 
£600,000, and the new Ordinaay Shares are quoted at 
about £13. 

Kynochs (Limited) was reconstructed in 1897, when 
for every old Share of £10 one fully-paid Ordinary Share 
of £10 and one new Preference Share of £10 with £5 
paid were exchanged. The present Capital is £500,000, 
and the new Ordinary Shares are quoted at about £24. 

The following Contracts have been entered into:—A Contract dated 
29 March, 1898, and made between the Lee Arms Company of America 
and the British Magazine Rifle Company, Limited, of the one part, and 
E. T.. Hooley of the other part, and a Contract dated 26 April, 1898, 
and made between this gentleman and W. E. Alldritt as Trustee for 
this Company, under which the Company purchases the Patent Rights 
referred to above for £250,009, payable in Cash or Shares, or partly 
in both. 

There is a further Contract, dated 26 April, 1898, between the 
above-named parties, which provides for the purchase by the Company 
of Works in Adderley Street, Birmingham, and the powerful Engines, 
Boilers, and other Machinery therein, recently purchased for £45,000 
in cash, at a price of £50,000, payable in Debentures, which are the 
Debentures now offered for subscription. 

Copies of the above-mentioned Agreements, also the Memorandum 
and Articles of Association, and. the Form of Trust Deed and De- 
benture, can be inspected at the Offices of the Solicitors. 

There are other subsidiary agreements providing for payments by 
the Vendor and others in relation to the formation and promotion of 
the Company, in respect of which agreements no liability attaches to 
this Company ; but in order to avoid any question which might arise 
ander Section 38 of the Companies Act, 1867, or otherwise, applicants 
will be deemed to have notice thereof, and to agree with the Company 
as Trustees for the Directors and other persons. liable to waive any 
claim against them for not more fully complying with the said Section. 

Where the number of Shares or amount of Debenture Stock allotted 
is less than the number or amount applied for, the surplus paid on 
application will be credited towards, the amount payable on allotment. 
hg where no allotment is made the deposit will be returned 
in full. 

Copies ofithe Prospectus, with Forms of Application for Shares and 
Debentures, can be obtained at, the Offices2of the Company, or from 

ications for a Settlement on ndon rm 
‘29 Aprit; 1868. 
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The Bay BANKS are authorised to RECEIVE APPLICATIONS for the DEBENTURE STOCK and PRE- 
FERENCE SHARES and ORDINARY SHARES, as undermentioned :— 
WILLIAMS DEACON AND MANCHESTER AND SALFORD BANK, LIMITED, Mosley Street, Manchester 20 Birchin 
Lane, London; or any other of its Br 


The MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED, Spring Gardens, Manchester ; 
75 Cornhill, London; or any other of its Branches. 

The NATIONAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and any other of its Branches. 

The COMMERCIAL BANK OF SCOTLAND, LIMITED, Edinburgh, Glasgow, and any other of its Branches, 

The BELFAST BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED, Belfast, Dublin, and any other of its Branches. 

CRAVEN BANK, LIMITED, Skipton, Bradford, and any other of its Branches. 

SAMUEL SMITH & CO., Nottingham, and any of its Branches. 


The Lists will Open on Tuesday, 10 May, at 10 o'clock a.m., and will be Closed the following day (Wednesday) 
at 4 o'clock in the afternoon, or earlier, for Town and Country. 


Fine Cotton Spinners’ & Doublers' Association, 


Incorporated under the Companies Acts, 1862 to 1893. 
SHARE CAPITAL - - - - - « - £4,000,000 
FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE ‘STOCK - - £2,000,000 
£6,000,000 
THE SHARE CAPITAL IS DIVIDED INTO:— 
2,000,000 5 PER CFNT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES of £1 each... 2,000,000 


PRESENT ISSUE :— 
4 PER CENT. FIRST MORTGAGE DEBENTURE STOCK, part of the £2,000,000 Debenture Stock mentioned above = £1,333,300 
1,333,350 § PER CENT. CUMULATIVE PREFERENCE SHARES of f hte each wee £1,333,350 
1,333350 ORDINARY SHARES of {1 each...  £1,333,350 


Of this issue one-third of each class will be way for issue to the Vendors in part ‘ieaitie of sicahesieninns and wv £4,000,000: 
balance is now offered for subscription at par. 


PAYABLE AS FOLLOWS, viz :— Preference Shares. Ordinary Shares. Debenture Shares. 
ON THE 15TH Day oF Avcust, 1898 |... .. .. 5 
20 0 20 0 100 per cent. 


The interest on the debenture stock will be paid half-yearly, on the 31st March and on the 3oth September in each year, the first payment (calculated 
from the dates of payment of the several instalments) being made on the 30th day of September, 1898, 

The debenture stock will be redeemable at the option of the Association on or after the 30th day of September, 1918, at par, or before that date at a 
premium of 10 per cent, six months’ notice being required in either case, and the principle and interest thereon will be secured by a trust deed constituttng 
a specific first mortgage upon the freehold, Teasehold, and copyhold properties now purchased by the Association, and a floating first charge upon all the 
other assets of the Assocfation, but not including its capital for the time being uncalled. 

= debenture stock will be transferable when fully paid, in multiples of £ 10. 

~~ nee shares are cumulative and preferential as to dividend, and preferential as to capital. 
irectors will proceed to allotment without delay after the closing of the lists. 
The Association will pay no promotion money or underwriting commission. 
TRUSTEES FOR TSE DEBENTURE STOCK HOLDERS: 
ANDREW BENNIE, Esq., Manager, Manchester and Liverpool District Banking Company, Limited. 
GEORGE HERVEY WOOD, Esq., Joint Manager, Williams Deacon and Manchester and Salford Bank, Limited. 
DIRECTORS : 
Sir WM. HY. HOULDSWORTH, Bart., M.P. (Messrs. Thomas Houldsworth & Co., Limited, Manchester), Chairmar. 
W. H. HOLLAND (Messrs. W. Holland & Sons, Manchester). } Vice-Chairmen 
HECTOR CHRISTIE (Hector Christie, Settle, Yorkshire). a 
A. H. DIXON (Messrs. A. & G. Murray, Limited, Manchester). 
SCOTT LINGS (Reddish Spinning Company, Limited, Reddish). E ‘ve Di 
VERNON BELLHOUSE (Messrs. James and Wainwright Bellhouse, Limited, Manchester. SEE Se 
LOUIS RIVETT (Messrs. Thomas Rivett, Limited, Stockport). 
(The above Directors form the Executive Board.) 


MAURICE G, BELLHOUSE (James & Wainwright Bellhouse, Ltd., Manchester). S. H. MOORHOUSE (Samuel Moorhouse, Stockport). 

F. W. D. BOUTH (F. W. Bouth & Company, Limited, Leigh, Lancashire). GEORGE R. MURRAY (A. & G. Murray, Limited, Manchester). 

M. G. BRADLEY (M. G. & A. Bradley, Nottingham). WM. FORREST (Ormrod, Hardcastle, & Company, Limited, Bolton). 
SAMUEL HOLLAND (W. Holland & Sons, Manchester). DOUGLAS PHILLIPS (Reddish Spinning Company Limited, Reddish, 
JOSEPH HIGGINSON (T. Houldsworth & Company, Limited, Manchester). Stockport). 

GERALD PEEL (Jackson Street Spinning Company, Manchester). JOHN R. OLIVER (Shaw, Jardine, & Company, Limited, Manchester). 
HERBERT KNOTT (John Knott & Sons, Ashton-under-Lyne). EDWIN OLIVER (Shaw, Jardine, & Company, Limited, Manchester). 
HERBERT W. LEE (H. W. Lee & Company, Salford). GEO. C SWINDELLS (G. Swindells & Son, Limited, Bollington, Macclesfield). 
H. J. MARSLAND (Robert Marsland & Company, Manchester). A. E. RAHR (Thomas Taylor & Sons, Limited, Bolton). 

J. W. M'CONNEL (M'Connel & Company, Limited, Manchester). H. WOLFENDEN (Wolfenden & Son, Limited, Bolton). 


BANKERS. { MANCHESTER AND LIVERPOOL DISTRICT BANKING COMPANY, LIMITED, 
WILLIAMS DEACON AND MANCHESTER AND SALFORD BANK, LIMITED. 


BROKERS. 
London—COATES, SON & Co., 99 Gresham Street, E.C. 
Manchester—JONES, MURRAY & FRYER, 26 Pall Mall. Belfast—OSBORNE & BARR, 13 Waring Street. 
G —AITKEN, MACKENZIE & CLAPPERTON, 68 St. Bradford—KNIGHT & BARNES, 39 Swan Arcade. 


incent Street. 
Dublin—J. D. CARNEGIE & CO., 48 Dame Street. 
SOLICITORS.—Messrs. ADDLESHAW, WARBURTON & CO., 15 Norfolk Street, Manchester. 
AUDITORS.—Messrs. EDWIN GUTHRIE & CO., 71 King Street, Manchester; and 10 Tokenhouse Yard, London, E.C. 
SECRETARY.—FRANK WHITWORTH. 
RESISTERED OFFICES.—TEMPLE CHAMBERS, ST. JAMES'S SQUARE, MANCHESTER. 


| Nottingham—BROMLEY, CUNLIFFE & CO., Prudential Buildings, _ 
Queen Street. 


Prospectuses and Forms of Application may be had on application at the Offices of the Association, or from their Bankers, 
636 Brokers, Auditors, or Solicitors. 
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